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1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 








Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 


courses is offered to teachers, school 


principals and superintendents. 


Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 







entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION 


Monday, June 8 to 
Friday, June 26 


Registration 
Friday, June 5 
9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 





REGULAR SESSION 
Monday, June 29 to 
Friday, August 7 
Registration 

Friday, June 26 

9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Saturday, June 27 

9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 





SECOND SESSION 
Monday, August 10 to 
Tuesday, September 15 


Registration 
Friday, August 7 
9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily: 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Saturday: 
9 a.m. to 12 Noon 


For further information write or visit 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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There are answers, of course. But they hold an extra value 
if children can find them without assistance. In this way, 
Britannica Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary school children 
lifetime research skills as they use the set 

without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because Britannica 
Junior makes no attempt to cover all age levels. All 
material is selected, written and edited for use by the 
elementary school chi'd. Short sentences and paragraphs 
are set in a clear type selected by the children themselves 
in classroom tests. The one-volume index is as easy 
to use as the dictionary, and it trains children for use 
of comprehensive adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions increases each year, 
so does the content of Britannica Junior. During the 
last five years, 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in the 
same period, 3,411 articles were revised. This continuous 
revision keeps Britannica Junior in step with modern 
teaching trends as well as the changing world of facts. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, “Traveling 
Through Space,” send a postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 184 MC, Educational Director, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 


FREE BOOKLET OF THE ABOUT eee SOCIAL 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators UVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 











... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


_Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


‘Mutual Life-----> 
INSURANCE COMPANY ; 

P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. ‘ 
i 





Travel 























} 
é Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
I Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about ( ) Disa- § 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. | 
S Shelly Name: | 
Lancaster é i 
| Address: 
if 
I city: ‘ 
- State: I 
359 
sae rt ke le | 
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‘In This Issue 


@What system should be used 
grading pupils who have been a: 
signed to accelerated and non-ac 
celerated groups? The proble: 
prompted John Dee Varner to su; 
gest a new system. He would like t 
hear from PSJ readers who hay 
further suggestions. 
@Emerging Developments in Highe 
_ Education are described by Ernest \ 
| Hollis of the U. S. Office of Educa 
| tion. He points to five trends bu: 
| says, “To describe them does no 
imply approval.” 
@Another author, J. D. McAulay 
talks about how the role of the ele 
mentary principal has changed re- 
cently. He recognizes the importance 
of this administrative position. 
@ Today at School pictures one day 
| in the life of elementary school stu- 
dents in rural one and two teacher 
| schools. This should be an inspira- 
tion to all teachers as well as those 
who teach in this type of school. 
@In the Educational Interests sec- 
| tion there are two announcements 
concerning Pennsylvania benefits un- 
der the National Defense Education 
Act. One reports the institutions in 
the State which have received funds 
for student loan programs; the other 
that Pennsylvania has qualified for 
| funds to develop plans for improving 
statistics on education in the State 
and for area vocational education 
programs authorized under Title VIII 
@ Eighteen Pennsylvania universities 
and colleges are listed in the fifth 
leaflet released by the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of | eacher Edu- 
cation. 
@President A. N. Addleman has an- 
nounced the personnel of appointive 
State committees. See the list under 
Association Activities. 
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400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 


A.CLair Moser Associate Executive Secretary 


EuGEnE P. BERTIN 
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FREDERICK E, LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
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Put all your 


vacation dreams together in 


NEw Mexico 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 
Prehistoric ruins, Spanish missions, 
and Indian pueblos! Art colonies 
and museums! Quaint shops and 
restaurants! Ten Natl. Parks and 
Monuments! Enjoy them all in New 
Mexico — enjoy rest, sightseeing 
and sports, too, in an atmosphere 
of scenic splendor —all in a single 
summer’s vacation, all at prices to 
please your purse. 


I PLANNING TO STUDY THIS SUMMER? | 


Work and play at one of New 
| Mezxico’s 7 accredited colleges. 


| Write us for college names, addresses. | 





now for New Mexico vaca- 
tion folders, you will also 
receive, free, a full-color, 
15” x 19” New Mexico 
e Historic Trails Map, ideal 
a eed = in teaching Southwestern 
: : ~ history. 


Send Now for FREE Map 
and Vacation Folders 


» NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
- BOX 59-K, STATE CAPITOL 

» SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

* Please send vacation literature and Historical Trails Map to 


| NAME 
’ ADDRESS 


FS 


; CITY STATE 
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| ranges. It is reported that it was 
| trunks of the huge Douglas Fir which 


The March Cover 


The design on the March cover is 
built around a very common wood in 
Pennsylvania and yet a very uncom- 
mon tree. The tree is the Douglas 
Fir sometimes referred to as the green 
gold of the Northwest. Its most 
natural habitat is on the western slope 
of the Cascades where there is a long 
growing season and a rainfall of ap- 
proximately one hundred inches per 





year. 


; é é | 
iA It is found in many states of the | 
northwest and western mountain | 


the Mormons cut and brought down 





to Salt Lake City to arch over the 
roof of the Tabernacle. 


Next to the Sequoias in California 
the Douglas Fir surpasses all other 
trees in size and majesty. The trees 
tower to a height of two hundred feet 
with sometimes one hundred feet of 
trunk clean of branches almost straight 
and with almost no taper below the | 
crown to its base. 


It has been stated that one-fourth | 
of all the standing saw trees in the | 


| United States are now Douglas Fir. 
| It is the most important single lum- | 


| ber species in the United States and | 
| the most valuable soft wood in the | 
| world. 


In our homes we find it under many 
disguises. Most commonly we see it 


| as plywood; sometimes in simple 


panels covering large areas and some- 
times fabricated in cabinets, trailers, 
crates, boat hulls, display panels, and 
even jigsaw puzzles. 


We find it also in many veneers 


| which are layers of wood glued to- 


| is very smooth but it retains paint | 


| 


| 


| gether with the grain of adjacent 


layers at right angles 
Because it is relatively light in 


| weight it is easy to handle but never- 


theless of great strength. 
As a wood it is difficult to work by 


hand, but responds readily to ma- | 
_chine operations. In the various | 
| paneling it will be noted the surface 


very poorly. 

It is the State Tree of the Stace of 
Washington. It is of more than pass- 
ing interest that a distinguished Penn- 


sylvanian, conservationist, and former | 
Governor, Gifford Pinchot, is hon- | 


ored by the Gifford Pinchot National 


Park in Washington in the midst of | 


these sturdy and majestic trees. 
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STUDY and VACATION 


( 
Science Foundation Institute 


4 B.S. degrees for teach 
endly campus | 
18, July 20--Avs- n 

warts room 108 


e National 
a @ M.A. on 
\@ Scenic, fri 


£B june 15--July 
por CAT aos, 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 11. Minnesora 











Combine STUDY 


with Summer Recreation 


CHAUTAUQUA | 
CENTER | 


OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y. 


July 6-24 July 27 - Aug. 14 


LIBERAL ARTS e ART e MUSIC 
EDUCATION 
Symphony Swimming 
Opera Sailing 
Theater Tennis 
Lectures Golf 


Write: 


Coordinator, Chautauqua Center 
yracuse University 
Dept. A 
610 E. Fayette St. Syracuse 3, N.Y. 














Here’s how amazing 
_  \E-Z Grader 


ee euts your 


e 
i 


\ere \ scoring 
\ = time 91% 


Lo 
After checking papers, set E-Z Grader slide 
at total number of problems...read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 
answers. That's all there is to it... no 
long, tiring paper work .. . no mistakes, no 
disputes ... actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of ali 
grades, all subjects, all reporting method~ 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scorinz 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today | 


READ WHAT THIS DELIGHTED 
TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z GRADER. 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER. 
E. C. of Virginia says “ . a tremendou~ 
help. I want some of my school teache: 
friends to enjoy them too!” 





ORDER Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. S 

28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohi-. 
Please rush...... E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00}: 


return mail postpaid. I enclose $............ 
AIAG 4 ciines siacindeis ep poeaae vengee wuete resales 
WOO 0: sais Sa. donee lsintecanisrcwasaemelase tases 
BO eee guess euerigls cnencswacwe ses 
City. rcescccccsesees Zone.... State.......... 








10% discount on orders of 10 or more 
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Show Greater Increases in Pupil Achievement 


oman with the greatly enriched and expanded 


1959 COMPTON'S 
Dsteaudl 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


$ 
¥ 
3 
‘ 


High Lights of the 1959 Revision 





a compton’s 
e 656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN See pictured 


e 1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR Pie encyclo 
© 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES a ™ 





Peve it: 


Meet 1959’s Teaching Challenges with Compton’s 


TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 

Of course there is a new treatment of Alaska as the The Easy Reference Fact-Index locates immediately the 
49th state, with colorful pictures, new maps, graphs, and wealth of specific information, pictures, maps, and 
rewritten text. To get Alaska into the Union, Compton graphs in Compton’s. 
editors redesigned 230 maps and graphs and created 82 , , 
new ones. 506 pages were changed to make all other states The Reference-Outlines organize all the material on ma- 
and related articles consistent with the required current jor topics for pupil study and teacher preparation. 


social studies needs for teaching Alaska, the states, and 
the United States. 

In addition, you will find rewritten, newly illustrated 
articles on North American countries including Canada, Compton’s Bibliographies lead the pupil to additional 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. The revised books usually found in the local library. 
article North America serves as the capstone to this great 
area of revision. 

In every important area, including biographies, cities, 
countries, the fine arts, homemaking, and citizenship, 
Compton editors and artists have created fresh new illus- 
trations, and prepared new interpretations based on the €CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING AIDS 
recent findings of scholars in all fields. 

For example, in science, you will find a completely 
rewritten, newly illustrated article on Space Travel. More 
than 40 related articles in the field of space study were 


Compton’s Cross References guide the pupil and the 
teacher to related information in other articles. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of 
each Compton volume give direction to reading and 
stimulate discussion. 


“How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in 
full color which provides a quick, easy way to teach the 
use of the encyclopedia. 























completely updated and made more useful for all grades. Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on successful 
pit ce aps ee oo Year findings classroom planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to 
and research are completely reviewed. any type of situation. 
Important cities, to name a few, such as Detroit, Balti- : ; J 
more, New York, Jerusalem, Toronto, and Quebec, received “Compton’s at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens 
new treatment, as did such tension spots as Lebanon, of examples of how teachers have capitalized on the 
Arabia, and Syria. fourfold value of Compton’s Pictured — 
3 a wees LEED. 
it ~~ OFFICALLY ~ 
r APPROVED . 
(Reet ns Re NR RA Soe RUN enn wee, as by the Ed t 1 te me 
F Fe E € oO F F E a3 I Vv Pw rbeene ng 5 el W 7 
| F. E. Compton & Company Y, State and City. in the vv | 
. nion 1 
For complete reprint of the i 1000 North Dearborn Street Ay a ADDFOVAL ysl i 
e ; H ; —=>s sha 
1959 Compton article ALASKA | — ~~ — ane ==> — | 
end me, free and without obligation, a copy of your unit 
and a copy of our new teacher's | “Alaska” and a reprint of the article Alaska. | 
unit on how to teach Alaska in i | 
1959, mail coupon at once. | NGG 5 os cicdeswtkcanchsdedaaukiianedushgiddeuededdataa | 
| Position. .....ccccccccccccce cccccccce cocccccccecccesescceese I 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or ] l 
during vacation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater BONOON i sce knks Kvccedecccdcatecetesacuddecsegsdquaaaweuadaes | 
hool peration opens up financially rewarding opportunities | 
for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our ] AddresS....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesscees 1 
Mr. Harold Austell. | i 
OR. cvccexncdeckessesabausiucnsauantes Bees « Minas +cécces ’ 
F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinots  )|{ ————_—_— — — — — — — — — — — = — ee eed 
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Teacuers: 
WIN A FREE S 
CHOLARSHIP 





in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


GRAND AWARD 


$2500 


FORTY 


“WA O] ORIN TN U0): 


AMERICAN 


a) — ee 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 








Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “‘Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash, 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 

Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


| Complete the following statement in 25 erty of the American Seating Company. any public, parochial, or private school 
* words or less: ‘‘Properly designed Submit your entry on a post card or in within the continental limits of the United 
classroom furniture is important because...” * a letter. Include your name and ad- States—except employees of the American 
Prizes will be awarded to the writers of dress, and the mame and addres of the ov ae gie —_ ii eae te 

a. ai aera F school where you teach. Address your entry their advertising agencies, and members of 
the most apt, original, and sincere to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, their respective families. Contest subject to 


statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupti- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 


Chicago 77, Illinois. 
You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but no more than one prize 


all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


Pi Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 


Fa eae ihe i 





be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seatinz 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 


286 


will be awarded to any one individual. 
5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
orizinal work of contestant. 
This contest is open to all school 


* teachers under full-time contract—in 
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proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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These ‘men 
are floating 
on coal 





THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 













Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 







VS = Oy 
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Me 








Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
o great reserves of this wondrous 
. resource. 



















NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building © Washington 5, D. C. 
FREES If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


ae a cn a Se ee ce SR es Se ee em em EE homes cna 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 90308 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


( Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


CJ Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name 





School 








Street 





es ee ee ee es 


City. Zone State. 
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JOHN DEE VARNER 
Commercial Teacher 
Quaker Valley Senior High School 


Leetsdale 


Ow Is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of their party 

Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of their party. 

Now is the time for all good edu- 
cators to come to the aid of their 
profession. 

Now is the time for all good edu- 
cators to come to the aid of their 
profession. 

To quote the words of an army 
buddy of mine, ““Somethin’s gotta be 
did, and it’s gotta be did soon.” These 
illiterate words pretty well sum up 
the situation developing in the schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

The “Sputnik Era” has led top 
educators to develop accelerated 
scholastic programs for our educa- 
tional institutions, but these people 
have stopped before their work was 
completed. Why? You think these 
newly developed accelerated programs 
have really offered a great challenge 
to the best students in our schools. 
You also agree that the amount of 
knowledge presented and retained 
has been greatly increased. 

This indeed is an accomplishment 
worthy of praise and recognition 
BUT, what has happened to the grad- 
ing system that has been used for 
generations? Has it been properly 
adapted to justly show the quality of 
work accomplished by students? No, 
I don't think it has. Let me give 
you an example: 


John Honor 


John Honor has been chosen to 
enter the accelerated group—through 
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the recommendation of his teachers 
and with the consent of his parents. 
He plans to enter an Ivy-League 
College after graduation. His grades 
in previous years show he has earned 
a straight “A” average. So, John 
Honor, a top student, enters the ac- 
celerated group where he will face 
more difficult and a larger quantity 
of work. 

While in this group, John has diffi- 
culty. He has been receiving “B's” 
and a few “C's” instead of the 
straight “A's” he has been earning 
for years. On his report card at the 
end of the first report period, John 
hesitantly carried home | “A,” 3 
“B's,” and 2 “C's.” On a normal 
4-point scale, his average now totaled 
2.83—not quite a “"B” average. 





You can imagine the concern of 


his parents. They know John is 
studying harder than he has before, 
and yet he has received lower grades. 
In a conversation with the principal 
of the high school, Mr. and Mrs. 
Honor learn that John actually has 
done more work of better quality 
than all of the students in the non- 
accelerated group, and that they 
should be proud of him—but should 
encourage him to do even better 
work in order to earn “A's.” 


Sam Good 


Sam Good, another student in the 
same high school, does not plan to 
attend college. Sam, like John, has 
been almost a straight “A” student 
Sam continues in the general group, 
or non-accelerated classes. At the 
end of the first report period, Sam 
again proudly carries home a report 


A story on the compariso: 
of grading accelerated anc 
non-accelerated groups 


Now...Educators...Aid...Profession 


card full of ““A’s” which he has justly 
earned by meeting the requirements 
expected of students in order to re- 
ceive ““excellent’’ grades. 

Mr. and Mrs. Good, while attend 
ing a PTA meeting, discuss their son's 
progress with their good friends Mr 
and Mrs. Honor. Sure, the Goods 
know that John Honor is in the ac- 
celerated group, but he only received 
a 2.83 average, while their son re- 
ceived a straight 4.0 average. 

You can argue with them all you 
want, but even after the differences 
in ‘work load” are explained, the fact 
remains—Sam Good, the non-acceler- 
ated student, has justly received a 4.0 
average by evaluating his work with 
that of other members of his particu- 
lar group; while John Honor, the 
accelerated student, has justly re- 
ceived a 2.83 average by evaluating 
his work with that of other members 
of his particular group 


Which Will Be Chosen 


Let's suppose that later on in the 
year, Sam Good decides he would 
like to attend college. His scholastic 
record, along with that of John 
Honor'’s, is reviewed by a college rep- 
resentative. This college representa- 
tive can plainly see that the average 
of Sam Good is much better than that 
of John Honor. Oh yes, he now sees 
that John was in the accelerated 
group. But still, if a choice of these 
two students has to be made, which 
scholastic record will look most 
impressive? 

Compare it yourself: A 4.0 (A”) 
average or a 2.83 (“B—"’) average? 
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ow, then, some interpretation of 
ese grades has to take place. Just 
hat does that 4.0 average mean 
hen it is interpreted in terms of 
work accomplished and likewise, what 
iality and quantity of work are 
presented by that 2.83 average. 
This little illustration should give 
su some idea of the situations oc- 
irring and re-occurring all over the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
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What to Do? 


‘“Somethin’s gotta be did, and it’s 
gotta be did soon!” Citizens of our 
communities throughout the State 
are concerned about the education of 
their youths—what with all of the 
publicity of the past year or two 
emphasizing good education—in the 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
levels. And with the addition of 
these accelerated programs, certainly 
a revamping of our present grading 
system is most desirable and nec- 
essary. 





Perhaps this change must come 

from the collegiate level. Perhaps 
they should give the secondary schools 
a more complete synopsis of the pro- 
cedures they use in evaluating college- 
bound students, rather than simply 
stating they will only accept straight 
“A” students, or that they will only 
accept entrants from the top 10 per 
cent of a graduating class. This 
simply is not concise enough, for 
after all, how did the top 10 per cent 
become the top 10 per cent? By 
their compilations of “A” grades, 
being graded in relationship with 
other members of their respective 
groups. Someone, somewhere, has 
got to come up with the right answers 
to this confronting prcblem. 

We as educators do not want to 
over-grade our students, and at the 
same time, we do not want to under- 
grade our students What | mean by 
not wanting to under-grade our stu- 
dents is this: It would hardly be fair 
to state that no one in a non-acceler- 
ated group can receive an “A” grade, 
for there certainly are students in 
this group who will do all of the work 
expected of them to meet a normal 
‘A” requirement 
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A Possible Change 


As a possible solution, could the 
present grading system be adapted 
to our current situation by adding a 
prefix or suffix to the letter grade; 
such as “A-a'—the first “A” stand- 
ing for the word accelerated, the sec- 
ond ‘a’ representing work of an ex- 
cellent quality in this group. An 
“A-c’’ marking would represent only 
average work in an accelerated pro- 
gram. 

Then to carry this idea through to 
the other groups found in the second- 
ary level, perhaps we could use the 
letter “N"’ to represent the normal 
or non-accelerated program. On a 
report card containing “N-a” it 
would be general knowledge that the 
owner of the card has done an excel- 
lent quality of work in the non- 
accelerated group. ~C-b" could easi- 
ly mean a commercial student has 
done good (b) quality work in rela- 
tionship with his fellow classmates. 

This system of using a prefix letter 
to indicate the type of curriculum a 
student is taking would eliminate a 
great deal of confusion, and would 
indeed draw a distinction between 
the different letter grades received 
by students in different groups. Of 
course, this system is not without 
fallacy, but then what system is. 

One major requirement for success 
in using this system would be State- 
wide adoption of the plan, so that 
any colleges receiving applicants from 
Pennsylvania would know that the 
prefixes mean the same thing whether 
the high school is located in eastern. 
central, or western Pennsylvania. 

At the same time, parents would 
have a clearer understanding of their 
children’s grades. At least, with a 
prefix to the letter grade, these 
grades will obtain a new meaning 
Compare: a, b, c, d, f with A-a, A-b, 
A-c, A-d, A-f; and N-a, N-b, N-c 
N-d, N-f; C-a, C-b, C-c, C-d, C-f; 
V-a, V-b, V-c, V-d, V-f. 

Suggested Prefixes: 

A—Accelerated 

N—Non-accelerated 

C—Commercial 

V—Vocational 

The adaptation of the present 
grading system to the new situation 
created by accelerated and non-ac- 
celerated groups will not be easy 
I would be interested in receiving 
from readers any constructive sug- 
gestions on the accomplishment of 
this goal 


College 
Capsules 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
will enrol elementary school teachers 
and supervisors this summer in an 
experimental program concerned with 
the scientific training of students. 
This program, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, is de- 
signed to interest young men and 
women in scientific careers and to 
improve teaching in these fields. The 
course, which will require six hours 
of class work daily, will begin June 29 
and continue through August 8. Ap- 
plications for enrolment must be 
filed with the dean of the summer 
sessions prior to March 16. 

LEHIGH UNIveErsiITY is following its 
eighth annual Reading Conference of 
January 31 with four courses in read- 
ing as a part of its adult education 
and teacher education programs start- 
ing February 3. Reading in second- 
ary education will be offered for 
teachers throughout the entire semes- 
ter. Paul Drumm, reading specialist 
of the Springfield Township schools, 
Montgomery County, will teach this 
credit course. It will deal with prin- 
ciples and practices in reading in- 
struction, with emphasis on identifi- 
cation of reading needs, approaches 
to reading, instruction, and reading 
problems in content courses. 

DuUQUESNE UNIVERsITY is offering 
a series of Evening Workshops in 
Television. The 16-week series, now 
in its third year, will cover television 
production techniques on Tuesday 
evenings and television writing on 
Wednesday evenings. William A. 
Jewett, Jr, and B_ Kendall Crane 
will be in charge of the two courses. 

A SumMMER INstiTuTE for high 
school teachers of mathematics will 
also be held at Lehigh University 
under a grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. The announce- 
ment was made of such institutes at 
the Pennsylvania State University 
and the University of Pennsylvania 
in the February issue of the JOURNAL. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will conduct 
a summer institute for the training 
of secondary school counselors and 
teachers in the identification and 
guidance of high ability students this 
summer. The six-week program, be- 
ginning June 29, will be financed 
under the National Defense Act. 





Emerging Developments in Higher Education 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


Director, College and University Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


T 1S, of course, not possible to dis- 
cuss with you all of the emerging 
developments in higher education. 
| have selected five trends that I see 
just coming over the horizon of our 
ecucational practices. I am describ- 
ing them, not commending them 
Each has in it the seeds of good and 
evil. Which emerges depends on the 
wisdom and educational statesman- 
ship of our leaders 


Instrument of Government 


First among these important de- 
velopments | see at the growing 
edge of higher education concerns the 
use of our schools and colleges as an 
instrument of Government. From 
colonial times we have, of course, re- 
lied upon our institutions of higher 
education to provide the manpower 
for our private and public enterprise 
systems, including the operation of 
local, State. and Federal Govern- 
ments. The conscious use of our 
colleges and universities as instru- 
ments of national policy is, however, 
a phenomenon of recent origin. In 
a negative way, we have learned from 
Hitler's Germany and from the Rus- 
sians that colleges and universities 
can be used to heighten ideals, shape 
policies, and run the Government. 
It is as important for us to use educa- 
tion as an instrument for maintaining 
and enriching our ideals of democracy 
as it is for the Russians to use it for 
their despicable purposes. 

The conscious use of higher educa- 
tion to promote democracy at home 
and abroad requires a large measure 
of prudence and wisdom if we are to 
avoid the mistakes of Hitler, Stalin, 
and Khrushchev. In the hands of an 
American demagogue or dictator, our 
institutions of higher education could 
be diverted from their legitimate 
roles to that of serving a party or a 
viewpoint inimicable to the welfare of 
a majority of the people. 

In other words, with the use of 
higher education as an instrument of 
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Government, there must go the obli- 
gation to use it for promoting the 
welfare of all our citizens, and for 
helping to discharge our responsibili- 
ties abroad. Like any good tool, 
higher education in the hands of the 
right persons can be a powerful and 
salutary instrument, but in the 
wrong hands it can be as disastrous 
as it was in Hitler's Germany. 

Just as colleges and universities, 
collectively, can be made effective 
instruments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, so can those of a single State 
help or hinder the development of 
democracy and good Government 
locally. Governors or other public 
officials who recognize the power of 
colleges and universities, but who are 
willing to use them to promote their 
political ambitions, are of course not 
worthy to be public leaders and 
stewards of the general welfare. 
On the other hand, when the elected 
leaders of a State have the wisdom 
and statesmanship to use the public 
and the private colleges of a Com- 
monwealth to promote the general 
welfare, they can enlarge the in- 
fluence of these institutions without 
contributing directly to their sup- 
port 


Instrument of Business 


The second of the five emerging 
developments in higher education 
that I want to discuss with you is, 
in a sense, the other side of the issue 
I have just presented. Higher educa- 
tion is just as important an instru- 
ment of business as it is of Govern- 
ment. Big business is as increasingly 
conscious that it cannot get along 
without colleges and universities as 
is big Government. College and 
university leaders are just as aware 
of their dependence on_ business 
and industry for support and en- 
couragement as they are of their 
dependence, directly or indirectly, 
on Federal and State Governments. 
To state the case positively, educa- 


tional leaders are equally aware « 
their responsibility for encouraging 
a morally sound private enterprise 
system and for helping to nurture 
an effective system of public adminis- 
tration. 

Some pessimists fear that increases 
in support from business and _ in- 
dustry will lead our colleges and 
universities to a subservient attitude 
toward big business. This danger 
must be admitted as readily as one 
admits the danger of too much 
dominance of educational institutions 
by Federal or State Governments 
But at the same time, it must be 
recognized that so long as we have 
free institutions of higher education 
in the hands of capable leaders, they 
are not likely to be corrupted or di- 
verted from their high endeavors by 
the sources of their income. It is 
only when faculties and adminis- 
trators lack character and courage 
that their institutions serve selfish 
or other unworthy ends. 


Sources of Funds 


The third development I see emerg- 
ing in the field of higher education is 
concerned with sources of funds for 
financing the capital and current 
operations of our public and private 
colleges and universities. This trend 
is of course closely related to the two 
developments already discussed. There 
was a time when a State institution 
was financed by a State appropria- 
tion, and that was that. In that era, 
a private institution was largely 
financed from philanthropic sources 
and student fees. 

Now public institutions, especially 
universities, have considerable en- 
dowments and receive as much as 
20 per cent of their current revenue 
from philanthropic sources. At the 
same time, we have private uni- 
versities, several of them in Pennsyl- 
vania, that receive as much as one- 
third of their capital and current 
support from State tax sources and 
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r-ceive substantial grants from the 
| ederal Government. 

We are now in a period of rising 
costs where colleges and universities 
are being forced to raise tuition and 
tees and other assessments paid by 
the individual student and his family. 
‘| hese increases in costs of attending 
college are being extended to pay 
for buildings and other capital items, 
as well as to pay an increasing share 
of the cost of instruction. 

This trend brings into sharp focus 
two conflicting philosophies of higher 
education finance. In the cld days, 
in private colleges, the ideal was to 
keep costs to students low so as to 
prevent any economic barrier from 
interfering with a student's educa- 
tional development. It was com- 
monly held that philanthropically 
inclined individuals who had _ ac- 
cumulated wealth or who were gain- 
fully employed should largely finance 
the private educational enterprise 

In the beginning, State universi- 
ties and land-grant colleges were 
established to implement this phil- 
osophy even more fully than it could 
be done in a private college or uni- 
versity. It was expected that these 
institutions would be as free of cost 
to the individual student as the public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
During the next decade, it is certain 
that these two philosophies of financ- 
ing higher education will be re- 
examined and perhaps greatly modi- 
fied. It is too early to know whether 
the effect of these developments will 
be to bring public and private colleges 
together or whether it will force them 
to serve different economic groups in 
the population, and thereby lead to 
more class consciousness and to less 
democracy. 


State-wide Higher Education 


A fourth emerging development 
in the field of higher education is more 
evident in some 16 other States than 
in Pennsylvania. I refer to the de- 
velopment of state-wide systems of 
public higher education and to the 
strengthening of inter-institutional 
systems of church-related colleges 
which, of course, pay no attention to 
State boundaries. Several orders of 
the Catholic church and _ several 
Protestant denominations have for a 
long time emphasized the inter- 
institutional system among private 
colleges. Among Catholics, the Jes- 
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uits have an effectively coordinated 
system of higher education. Among 
the Protestants, the Lutherans, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and Baptists 
have effective coordinating machinery 
for their colleges and universities. 
The development of state-wide 
systems of public higher education 
came into being during the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. In the decade 
since World War II, the number of 
States that have established a single 
governing or coordinating authority 
has doubled. Governors and State 
Legislatures early came to the con- 
clusion that they had neither the 
skill, time, or the desire to pass upon 
the competing demands of the several 
tax-supported institutions of higher 
education that were asking for in- 
creased appropriations at a_ time 
when tax revenue was scarce. More- 





over, they believed that efficiency, 
as well as economy, would result from 
having a central governing body to 
plan and coordinate the tax-sup- 
ported colleges of the State 

The State Teachers Colleges of 
Pennsylvania have for a long time 
felt both the good and the bad 
effects of a centralized system of 
higher education. The State appro- 
priations for other types of higher 
education in Pennsylvania have been 
so largely used in private universities 
that there has been little opportunity 
for the Governor or the Legislature to 
profit from the planning and coordi- 
nation that could come from a single 
governing board. Moreover, as the ex- 
perience of your State Teachers 
Colleges indicates, state-wide plan- 
ning and coordination are not an un- 
mixed blessing. It can lead to 
bureaucracy, the weakening of local 
initiative, and to removing the op- 
erating center of gravity from the 


campus to the State Capitol. On 
the other hand, when administered 
by competent educators, coordina- 
tion can lead to economy, efficiency, 
and to an aggregate of programs that 
meet the needs of all sectors of popu- 
lation. 


Schools Closer to People 


The fifth and final trend of emerg- 
ing developments may be thought 
of as a concomitant of the develop- 
ment of systems of higher education 
The centralization of planning, co- 
ordination, and of control, when 
properly carried out, lead to a de- 
centralization of educational oppor- 
tunity. Experience with tax-sup- 
ported institutions indicates rather 
clearly that the States which have 
coordinated systems tend to have 
smaller institutions, (and consequent- 
ly more of them), that are located 
closer to the people In Georgia, 
Kansas, North Dakota, or Oregon, 
for examples, where state-wide co- 
ordinating machinery exists, the tax- 
supported institutions tend to be more 
evenly distributed geographically, 
thus bringing education closer to the 
people than is true in non-coordi- 
nated States such as Alabama, Illi- 
nois, and Minnesota. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the University 
of Minnesota are outstanding ex- 
amples of monolithic universities that 
are growing larger and larger each 
year at a single location. 

An examination of the character 
and variety of programs offered in 
the centralized and decentralized 
institutions of the several States 
shows rather clearly that the decen- 
tralized institutions as a group are 
more likely to serve the total higher 
education needs of a State than are 
the programs offered at one or a few 
centralized institutions. 

In conclusion, let me remind you 
that I have been describing five 
emerging developments in the field 
of higher education. To describe 
them does not imply approval. I 
simply recognize these five trends as 
powerful instruments that can have a 
salutary influence on our way of life 
if they are directed by men of wisdom, 
goodwill, and foresight. I am equally 
clear that they can be harmful to our 
best intellectual and cultural in- 
terests if they fall into the hands of 
selfish, incompetent, or demagogic 
individuals or groups. 
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Today at School 


WARREN I. TIFFANY 


Educational Specialist 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Juneau Area Office 
Nome, Alaska 


ODAY at school was a lot like all 

the days at school, except Mom 
put a piece of chicken in my lunch. 
It was left over from supper last 
night. I like chicken, but I like 
school too. It is fun to work with all 
the kids there. Our school has just 
one teacher, so all of us work together 
—kind of like a big, big family. 

On the way to school this morning 
I found a dead snake. I was going 
to give it to our teacher, Miss Rogers, 
but she wanted me to show it to the 
class. Of course, all the kids know 
about snakes, except maybe girls, 
but Miss Rogers asked us if we knew 
of any other animals that could move 
without legs. We talked about birds 
and fish and how there are all kinds 
of ways to get around. I wrote 
WALK, SWIM, CRAWL, JUMP, 
FLY, and RUN in my notebook. 
These are some ways to move. 

Jim told us that there was going 
to be a party at the church on Satur- 
day and everybody could come. He 
is going to make a sign so everybody 
will know about it. Sarah wasn't at 
school today; she has the measles. 
We decided to make cards and a com- 
mittee is going to find some other 
things to send her so she can have 
fun and keep busy while she is sick. 


Something to Find Out 


When I made my plans for the 
rest of the day | added something 
new—Find out how many different 
ways animals move about. Miss 
Rogers says I might need to know 





The Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation graciously consented to our 
reprinting its leaflet, “Today at 
School.” The story was made avail- 
able to the Department through the 
cooperation of the Elementary Schools 
Section of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 
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the word “LOCOMOTION” when 
I use the indexes and the reference 
books. Dick said he could help me 
find some books because he is study- 
ing about animals, too. Dick is going 
to be in high school next year. He 
helps us a lot and Miss Rogers says 
he is a good teacher. 

Our committee on “Roads” is al- 
most through with its report. | still 
have some more to do on my map. 
The water colors didn’t mix very 
good, but Mary Ann showed me how 
to do it right so | am going to do it 
over again. We are all studying 
about our community now, but there 
are different groups working on roads 
and stores and farms and things like 
that. The committee on “Farms” 
sang their song for us. It was called 
“Young McDonald Had a Farm.” It 
sounded like “Old McDonald Had a 
Farm” only they had different words 
that told how farms are different 
today than they were when Grandpa 
was young. George's grandpa came 
last week and told us about how it 
used to be 


We Need to Be Noisy Sometimes 


We worked a long time and then 
some of us went out to play. The 
kids don't like it if you are too noisy 
in the school while they are trying to 
work, but kids are supposed to be 
noisy sometimes. My mother says | 
have to let off steam. We just played 
and some kinds are noisy. Baseball 
is noisy play. I like baseball. 

When the game was over I went in 
and got my puppet. I found a big red 
button in our scrap box so | sewed it 
on for a nose. Clara was writing a 
play, but it isn’t finished yet so some 
of us kids just “‘talked’’ our puppets. 
We got to talking like the people in a 
movie we had seen and I remembered 
the report that I wrote yesterday on 
that movie. Now that it was fin- 
ished, Miss Rogers would show me 
what was wrong and help me make 
it better. 


My Teacher Helps Me 


Miss Rogers must have known I 
needed her because she came over 


and asked me about my report. We 
went over it together and she made 
two suggestions. Some things I said 
might not be true and I should check 
them. She showed me another book 
to read. I also made a lot of mis- 
takes on my paper by putting com- 
mas all over the place. There is a 
part of our English book that I can 
study to help me with that. I wrote 
misspelled words in my _ notebook 
first, though. 


I had so much to do that it was 
time for lunch before I was finished. 
That chicken did taste good even 
after I dropped it on the floor. Miss 
Rogers didn’t really scold me, but 
when everybody was finished eating 
we did have a discussion about dirt 
and the germs that are in it. Jim 
found a picture of mold that was 
growing on some dirty plates. I hope 
my stomach doesn't get moldy like 
that. 


Trouble in Arithmetic 


After lunch we usually start right 
to work on things that we are having 
the most trouble with. I had already 
made plans to work on arithmetic 
because | had trouble getting the 
scales right when I made my map. 
Miss Rogers told Billy and Linda to 
come over and she showed us all how 
to make map scales, but what we 
really had trouble with was the divid- 
ing. We found more work to do in 
our arithmetic books after Miss 
Rogers left us. We learned a lot 
more about division. 

When I finished the arithmetic, 
Billy and I gave each other our spell- 
ing words. I have some good ones 
for the spelling bee tomorrow and | 
have to know how to spell them so 
my team can win. 

At recess today we had dancing. 
We did the square dance that we like 
and then Miss Rogers played a record 
that we never heard before. She 
showed us how we could dance just 
the way the music made us feel. The 
music sounded like a bear walking in 
the woods so that is the way I danced 
Linda was a rabbit and I ate her up. 


Sometimes We Work in Groups 


Everybody had heard about the 
flood on the river so we talked about 
that in our “Science in the News” 
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period. Miss Rogers helped us work 
out a list of questions for studying 
rivers and floods and what happens 
to the land and questions like that. 
Then she divided the class into three 
groups and each group took some of 
the questions. After we had worked 
on the answers each group told about 
what it had found. I was the chair- 
man of our group, so I called on each 
one to help answer the questions. 
Mary Ann had a good picture of a 
flood on the Mississippi River. 


| Have Work to Do Tomorrow 


The last thing we do before clean- 
ing up to go home is to talk about 
what we did all day and what we will 
have to do tomorrow. I told about 
my map and puppet and my movie 
report and the arithmetic and every- 
thing. Tomorrow | will have to work 
more on my spelling, finish my movie 
report, and I never did get to find 
out about how many different ways 
animals move about. I'll put those 
things in my plans along with the 
committee work. There is always so 
much to do every day. 

Now I get to feed the fish and take 
care of the mice before I leave school. 
I wonder what we are going to have 
for supper tonight? Maybe fish. 
Do you think people eat mice? 


EPILOGUE 


Do you know this child who has 
told you what he did “Today at 
School?" He can be found in almost 
any of the one-and two-teacher 
schools of the country. He is seeking 
and finding. His school is a place for 
him to grow under the guidance of a 
wise and understanding teacher. This 
story is written from the perspective 
of the pupil; another story could be 
told by the teacher. Such a story 
could draw heavily, as this one has, 
on the 1956 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, 
“Teaching in the Small Community,” 
and Bulletin 1951, No. 18, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, “Modern 
Ways in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools.” 
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What It Means to Be Professional 


CHARLES S. HOTTENSTEIN 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Lebanon 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago, | had the 

desire to become a representative 
of a publishing house. At that time, 
I had already been a teacher, a de- 
partment head, and superintendent. 
I had plenty of time to observe every 
bookman who called on me. 

In the school work, I was fully ad- 
vised to be loyal. This trait was 
innate in me. I always supported my 
superior—right or wrong. To the 
same degree, | instilled the same 
spirit in my students. Seemingly | 
had success, and am more than proud 
of my boys and girls in the educa- 
tional, religious, and business world. 
Today I call on many of them. 

The decision came with this idea: 
“If you become a representative of a 
publishing house—BE PROFES- 
SIONAL.” 

I was fortunate to be engaged by 
one of the finest and best bookmen 
in America. He was a master in 
training men. 

“What does it mean TO BE PRO- 
FESSIONAL” was the first question 
he asked me. 

I set forth a few ideals which I en- 
deavored to follow: 

Loyalty to him and to our Company 

Faithful and diligent in my work 

Never to ‘*knock"’ my competitor, 
not even with a shrug of the shoulder 
or a wink of an eye 

To believe in what I have to sell 

To edify my company and speak 
well of others 

To act my belief 

To be a living example of courtesy 

To develop the best kind of a 
personality 

To impress the schoolmen that | 
represented a good company by my 
everyday selling, using clean tactics 

To be professional means to be 
sincere, honest, and fair to the school- 
men as well as the competitor. This 
I tried to do in my daily contacts. 

Finally, one day I| received a letter. 
It was when the Professional Book- 
men of America was being organized. 

I read it. I studied the program. 
It was real. Just what the Bookmen 





of America needed A professional 
organization. 

It pointed out Loyalty—Courtesy 
—Education—Integrity—Love to 
your fellow Bookmen. 

It pointed out the way to be pro- 
fessional, the same as a lawyer, doc- 
tor, or spiritual director. I joined 
them as a national member. 

Today, Pi Beta Alpha stands forth 
as a great professional organization 
and educational fraternity of book- 
men, and a professional group to 
call on American educators, not only 
to sell books, but to render an educa- 
tional service. 

To be professional means to help 
make better schools in America, by 
rendering a high educational service. 

Bookmen are an inspiration to the 
schoolman as well as his friend. They 
set a new standard in American 
Education. 

“What It Means to Be Professional” 
is to be noble in character; know 
your field; to be loyal; enthusiastic 
in your work; inspirational in per- 
sonality; instructive in your calls to 
school people. 

Pi Beta Alpha stands for the high- 
est standards in our profession. 





Two of Pennsylvania's textbook 
salesmen have been given unusual 
honors in recent months by Pi Beta 
Alpha, the national honorary pro- 
fessional fraternity of bookmen. At 
its New Orleans convention, an 
award was made to Charles S. Hot- 
tenstein oj Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany for his statement on “What It 
Means to Be Professional.’ We are 
publishing this statement in this 
issue. 

At the same time, Roy E. Peasley, 
a Philadelphia representative of the 
John C. Winston Company, was 
elected national president of the 
fraternity. 
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The Changing Role of the Elementary Principal 


J. D. McAULAY 
Associate Professor of Education 
Pennsylvania State University 


URING the past 50 years, the func- 
tion and role of the elementary 
school principal in the American edu- 
cational scene have gone through a 
complete metamorphosis. Like a 
chameleon, the elementary school 
principal has changed his color, form, 
and body three distinct times, within 
the memory and experience of many 
present administrators. 

Unfortunately, many elementary 
school principals lag in the role change 
their professional body has taken. 
They still assume the function of a 
school administrator no longer in 
existence. 

At the turn of the century, the 
majority of the elementary schools 
of this nation were rural. In archi- 
tectural organization and structure 
they resembled the Church. They 
contained a steeple whose bell an- 
nounced to the countryside the begin- 
ning and ending of the school day— 
much like an Angelus. Even the 
windows on both sides of the building 
were arched and might have colored 
glass in their upper frames 


Quietness Reigned 


In most schools, the teacher's desk, 
like a pulpit, was placed on a plat- 
form squarely at the front of the 
room. The children sat in forms, 
organized in rows much as a con- 
gregation sits in pews. An efficiently 
well-ordered elementary school, at 
the turn of the century, had many 
characteristics of the Church. Quiet- 
ness reigned. Only the teacher spoke 
and when she did children’s hands 
were placed behind their backs or on 
the desk. 

Seldom, if ever, was laughter heard 
in such a well-run classroom. The 
only sounds that might be heard 
would be the sonorous voice of the 
stern and dignified teacher, the high- 
pitched recitation from the children, 
the scratching of chalk upon the slate 
or occasionally the swish of the cane 
or the rod. 

Insuch an elementary school (gram- 
mar school would be the more proper 
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title), the principal's role was clear 
and precise. He indeed was the 
principal teacher. He was “The Prin- 
ceps —the one who is first. He 
passed on the administrative orders 
from those above him to the teachers 
below him. He made certain that 
the teachers of his school followed 
the prescribed syllabi. He meted out 
punishment to those deserving stu- 
dents, too big or too difficult for the 
classroom teacher to handle. 

But more important. he was the 
master teacher In his mind were 
stored the facts of the curriculum his 
teachers might need. In his class- 
room were used those methods which 
it would be wise for the teachers to 
copy and imitate. In his classroom 





was the perfect discipline, the perfect 
lesson outlines, the model notebooks, 
the model housekeeping, the master 


lesson. His teachers were his dis- 
ciples. He could judge them. By 
the examinations he set, their chil- 
dren could pass or fail. He was their 
master 

The principal of this type of ele- 
mentary school had the character- 
istics of a minister. He was a model 
of deportment, an example to be fol- 
lowed, a censor of behavior, a power 
to reckon with. There are many ele- 
mentary school principals who still 
assume such a role. 


The Factory System 


But after the First World War, as 
America became more rapidly indus- 
trialized and urbanized, the elemen- 
tary school took on new character- 
istics, similar to those of a factory. 


Now the elementary school was built 
like a match box, with large square 
windows, like balanced, all-piercing 
eyes, down its sides. Often a visitor 
to the town had difficulty distinguish- 
ing factory from school, so much 
alike in form and structure were they 

And like the products of a factory, 
the child was conveyed belt-like, from 
his raw entry in one door of the 
school, to the finished product out the 
other door, six years and six teachers 
later, stamped and certified by ex- 
amination and classification. In a 
classroom of such a school, even the 
rows of children were standardized 
by sex, ability, size, age, or surname. 
The child was exposed to certain 
facts and skills during each of the 
six years he spent in the elementary 
school. The years were graded one 
to six (or one to eight) and each 
grade meant a standardization of 
learning, which must be mastered be- 
fore the next grade could be attempted. 

In such an elementary school, the 
role of the principal was that, pri- 
marily, of a factory supervisor. He 
supervised the playground to see that 
boys were separated from girls, class 
was separated from class. He super- 
vised the children when they lined up 
for assembly, when they marched 
from the assembly into their classes 
He supervised the discipline of the 
classroom. He supervised the com- 
ing and going of his teachers. 

But the principal also had duties 
similar to those of a factory manager. 
He managed the distribution of ma- 
terials and textbooks to the class- 
rooms. He managed the paperwork 
that kept the assembly line moving 
from the first to the sixth grade. Here 
his main responsibility was to see 
that his factory of children ran 
smoothly, efficiently, and on schedule. 
Thus his chief concern might be with 
the number of children late to class, 
or the number of teachers who had 
signed out early, or with some miss- 
ing textbooks in the fourth grade. 

Such a principal was an excellent 
bookkeeper, a meticulous person for 
detail, for order, for punctuality, for 
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having at fingertip the details of the 
school’s machinery. The high school 
principal of today has responsibilities 
chiefly sympathetic to this former 
role of the elementary school prin- 
cipal. 


A Home Away from Home 


But the elementary school of 1960 
is something quite different from the 
Church school of the early 1900's and 
the factory school of the 1920's. The 
role of the modern elementary school, 
in our society, is that of a home; a 
home away from home, and in too 
many cases, the only real home the 
child knows. Like the modern home, 
the architecture of the new elemen- 
tary school has spaciousness, varia- 
bility, flexibility, and individuality. 

No longer is the child fixed to one 
seat. He may move easily from the 
science to the library corner of the 
room. He may move his research 
material from the social studies table 
out through open French windows to 
an open-air patio bordered by a child- 
kept garden and a child-supervised 
fish pond. 

The teacher's desk is difficult to 
find in such a classroom because it is 
never placed in a dominant nor 
permanent position. The colors on 
the walls are gay and soothing, the 
tiles on the floor form a lovely pat- 
tern. The working materials in the 
room are plentiful but well organized. 

The work in progress has been 
planned cooperatively—each child is 
busy with his responsibility, chore, 
interest, or duty. The child is man- 
aged and supervised by the teacher 
as an individual within a family of 
children. In such a classroom there 
is order and system as there is in any 
efficiently well-run home. 

Such a classroom has grown as 
much out of social necessity as out of 
educational philosophy. The grow- 
ing trend in broken marriages, small 
families, working mothers, and mul- 
tiple housing has required the ele- 
mentary school, as the most willing 
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and capable institution in the com- 
munity, to assume more and more of 
the responsibility in the education of 
the child. Thus, it is the modern 
classroom that must reinforce the 
child’s social attributes, his climate 
of security, and his development of 
interests and needs. 


The role of the elementary school 
principal in the modern school is 
wide, deep, and important. He as- 
sumes the responsibilities, the dig- 
nity, the importance of a father in a 
home. He is the democratic deter- 
miner of his particular school. Like 
a father he must provide the leader- 
ship for a democratic home. It is 
difficult to determine all the responsi- 
bilities of the modern role of the ele- 
mentary school principal and equally 
difficult to determine the ranking 
importance of those responsibilities 
which are clearly indicated 


The Principal a Provider 


Certainly the elementary school 
principal must be a provider. He 
must provide the leadership for cur- 
riculum improvement, and he must 
support his teachers by securing the 
materials and equipment to carry 
that curriculum into action. If such 
material or equipment is not avail- 
able from the central office then the 
elementary school principal must seek 
the financial aid and support from 
the PTA or community service clubs. 

Often the principal must help to 
provide needy children with glasses, 
new shoes, free meals, perhaps even 
with ahome. Thus he must have the 
ability to consult; to consult with 
teachers, social workers, parents, 
community workers, junior high prin- 
cipals, concerning the welfare of the 
child. As a father discusses the wel- 
fare of his child with a dentist, doctor, 
or minister, so must the school prin- 
cipal seek outside guidance and in- 
formation; he gives confidence to 
teachers through guidance, he gives 
security to the children by his de- 
pendability. He is like a captain of a 
ship—giving comfort because he 
knows where the ship is going. 

However, the principal still or- 
ganizes and manages, as did the prin- 
cipal of the elementary school in the 
20's, but with a different emphasis. 
Like a democratic father in a har- 
monious home, he selects and guides, 
deliberates and decides on the basis 
of what is best for the entire group. 


In a school someone must make the 
decision as to how and when the film 
projector may be used, or the school 
bus can be taken on excursions. Still 
in the modern elementary school the 
principal has the responsibility for 
making decisions. 

But he also has the responsibility 
of explaining to the teachers and 
children what action has been decided 
upon and why. This means that the 
elementary school principal must 
have rapport with teachers and chil- 
dren. As a good father has an ease 
and willingness of communication 
with his family, so the elementary 
school principal should be freely and 
conveniently approached by teachers 
for an explanation of school policy 
and administrative decisions. 

But the elementary school prin- 
cipal also protects. He protects the 
child, while within his jurisdiction, 
from evil influences in and exploita- 
tion by the community. He protects 
the child from needless classroom in- 
terference, and from mediocre teach- 
ing. He protects the teacher in the 
classroom from community inter- 
ruption, and, if need be, from the 
children. He protects the teacher 
from herself—from overwork, from 
over-conscientiousness, from com- 
munity gossip. As he would protect 
a child in a juvenile court, so should 
the principal protect the teacher in a 
PTA, school board, or community 
meeting. 

The principal, like a father, is pre- 
pared for emergencies, for the unex- 
pected, for the future. He has a plan 
of solution, already up his sleeve, for 
the unexpectedly overcrowded first 
grades, for the teacher who is sudden- 
ly ill, for the hitherto unallowed 
Negro children now seeking admit- 
tance. He must be somewhat of a 
prophet, but the opening of school 
finds him almost completely prepared 
and the closing of school not with 
much still to be decided upon and 
required from his now vanished 
teachers. 

But, too, the principal must select. 
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He aids teachers in the selection of 
materials and equipment, suited to 
their classroom needs but whose cost 
the budget can meet. He helps select 
community experiences, assembly pro- 
grams, field trips, work projects 
which will meet the particular needs 
of the children in that school. He 
will assist in the selection of teachers 
most suited to the personalities of 
the children, to the mores and folk- 
ways of the community. He must 
select those duties and responsibilities 
which only he can assume and dele- 
gate those which limited time, energy, 
and ability insist he shed. 

As a good father in American soci- 
ety attempts to improve the status 
and position of his family, so should 
a school principal attempt to improve 
the school for which he is responsible. 
There may be the physical facilities 
of the school to improve, the lighting, 
the library facilities, playground 
equipment, classroom materials. But 
he also should be continually alert 
to improve democratically the cur- 
riculum, the scholastic achievement 
of the children, the classroom instruc- 
tion and methods of the teachers, 
the professional qualifications of the 
faculty, and the general tone of the 
school. The principal must also at- 
tempt to improve his own attributes 
and academic background, his per- 
sonality and professional status. 


The Outside World 


The principal, in his father role, 
also brings the outside world to the 
child. The child should sense that 
the principal has contact with the 
complex society of which the school 
is only a small segment. Thus, the 
elementary school principal is not a 
recluse. He doesn't contain all of 
his activities to the boundaries of the 
school. He extends his energies into 
the community sufficiently to know 
the pulse of that community, its cur- 
rents and potentialities. Thus, if 
needed, he can direct and channel 
these currents and potentialities to 
the benefit of the school. Teachers, 
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children, and parents realize, perhaps 
only subconsciously, that their prin- 
cipal is not only of the community, 
but one whom the community is for. 

And finally, the principal in the 
modern elementary school must be 
able to create and recreate. He 
should have sufficient imagination to 
see beyond the dull details of today, 
to determine trends and develop- 
ments in the field of elementary edu- 
cation ten years from now. He 
should have ideas, the ability to ex- 
press them, and the energy to carry 
them to completion. Thus will he be 
capable of inspiring, stimulating, and 
guiding the teachers and the com- 
munity into effort and action to se- 
cure for children the best possible 
education for an age of social and 
scientific tension. 

Increasingly the importance of the 
elementary school is being recognized 
by leaders in government, business 
and the military as well as in educa- 
tion.! Just as a fine first grade teacher 
gives solid foundation to an educa- 
tional system by initiating children 
to good classroom contrcl, proper 
learning attitudes, and sound funda- 
mental instruction, so a good ele- 
mentary school is responsible for 
graduating sound material for the 
junior and senior high school, the 
college and university. As the suc- 
cess of a father is known by the be- 
havior of his children in the social 
world, so is the success of an elemen- 
tary school principal known by the 
quality of student submitted to the 
higher echelons of the educational 
system. 

It is more and more being realized 
by public school authorities—superin- 
tendent and schocl boards—that the 
principal of the modern elementary 
school must be a highly qualified 
person. No longer can he be an ex- 
football coach (now too old to win 
football games), or the former vice 
principal of the junior high school 
who couldn't handle the job. The 
elementary school principal must have 
superior qualifications in education, 
in background, in experience. The 
day is rapidly approaching when the 
elementary school principal will be 
one of the most highly qualified per- 
sons in the public school system and 
will take his place as one of the main 
keystones in the educational struc- 
ture. 


IPrice, George E.. “How to Hatch an Egghead,” 
Think, Vol. XXIV, May. 1958, No. 5, p. 23 





TV Schedule of Elementary 


School Science Series 
April 


Mondays, 9:30-9:45 a.m 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8 


April 6 
Climate and People (Part Two) 


Clothing—models and costume 
dolls; recreation in various climates: 
religions of Indians, Eskimos, and 
various other cultures. 


April 13 
Plants 


Green plants make seeds and their 
own food. Non-green plants do not 
make seeds; they feed on decayed 
matter or on other living plants; 
plant variation due to light needed 
for photosynthesis. 


April 20 


Animals 


Discussion of animals with back- 
bones (mammals, birds, reptiles, am- 
phibians, and fish); discussion of 
animals without backbones (insects) 


April 27 
Conservation 


Notation that it is not too late to 
save our plants and animals; ways 
that we can be more careful about 
fires; ways in which we as individuals 
can practice conservation. 

—Q— 


Teaching Career Month 


The National Education Associa- 
tion has released a special Teaching 
Career Month Packet. It includes a 
selection of booklets and leaflets to 
aid parents, teachers, civic groups, 
and local leaders in their celebration 
of this month. 

Write Teaching Career Month, 
National Education Association, 120] 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., for list of these leaflets and 
the prices for which they may be 
obtained. 

— i 


A teacher who can arouse a feeling 
for one single good action, for one 
single good poem, accomplishes more 
than he who fills our memory with 
rows on rows of natural objects, classi- 
fied with name and form.—Goethe 
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With rushing winds and gloomy skies 
The dark and stubborn winter dies; 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise— 
MARCH. 


TROWEL AND ERROR 
With the ushering in of March— 


Spring's earliest child—comes spring 
fever, a symptom of which is the yen 
for seed catalogs and tuning in with 
Garden Book Week (8-15). 

A new garden magazine for begin- 
ners is to be called “Trowel and Error” 
—but why for beginners? A chap 
sent for a book on how to grow vege- 
tables. After reading it he wrote the 
publisher, “The man who writ the ad 
should ha’ writ the book.” 

The optimistic gardener suggests two 
books for every home, the One which 
tells of miracles, and the seed catalog 
which proves them. To the pessimist, 
Garden Book Week is merely a re- 
minder that the only thing you can raise 
with a seed catalog is your hopes. 

But here’s an advertisement that takes 
care of everything: ‘Sprinkle this magic 
mixture on your flower beds and nothing 
will grow at all—leaving you leisure 
for many other things.” 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHT 


On March 14, we celebrate the 
birthday of an intellectual giant, Albert 
Einstein. This should stress what some 
think the most important event of the 
Sputnik era—the return to prominence 
of the so-called “Egghead.” 

Thinking is the complete imponder- 
able. A moment's thinking is an hour 
of words, but fortunate is the man who 
can think for more than two minutes. 
The familiar metaphor, ‘with the speed 
of thought,’ implies that thought on 
thought shoots from the flaming intellect 
with the quickness of lightning. 

There is a splendor in sudden thought. 
Once awakened, it never slumbers. 
Good thoughts never perish, and though 
they ‘‘do often lie too deep for tears,’ 
one is never alone with a noble thought. 

Thoughts are free. They can reach 
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beyond the hour—beyond the soul. 
Born of immortality, they break through 
heaven's defenses—wander into eter- 
nity. For thought is the measure of the 
Universe. Beware, then, when the 
Almighty lets loose a thinker on this 
planet. 

Despite Shakespeare's warning that 
men who ‘think too much’’ are danger- 
ous, and that ‘resolution is sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought,’’ thought 
is the seat and soul of action. Those 
who think must govern. 

“We live in thoughts, not breaths,’ 
saith the poet, who knows that as we 
think, so we are. Thus, the mind of 
man is our market. And dealing with 
the mind, our profession is at once the 
highest art and the most difficult science. 
Thought is the means of changing the 
world, the essence of education. We 
are the trustees of creation. 

“A penny for your thought,’ is too 
small a price. Besides, thought is free. 


So, think, and thank God. 


WELCOME NOME, ALASKA 


Our two biggest states have March 
anniversaries. Texas won its independ- 
ence from Mexico, March 2, 1836; 
and Alaska was purchased from Russia, 
March 30, 1867. 

Apropos the admission of Alaska, a 
Lone Star Stater sent an 8-pound 
cucumber to an Alaskan Editor as a 
sample ‘Texas gherkin.”’ In return, he 
received a 40-pound cabbage as a 
sample “Alaskan Brussels sprout.’ 
Could it be we have an outlying state 
that out-lies Texas? 

It seems that Alaska is larger than 
Texas—a fact that could give the Border 
Boys a mild case of claustrophobia. 
Not to be outdone, Texas still claims 
the most land—not covered by snow. 
The Texans say, | We'll just wait around 
till Alaska starts melting.” 

While the rich Texan was installing 
well-to-well carpeting on his ranch, the 
Alaskan was busy furnishing his igloo 
with walrus-to-walrus covering. Texas 
backyards are so large, dad must use 
his car to take the kids out to play. On 


the other hand, Alaska has no parka 
problem, either. 

Speaking of size, we hear about the 
Texan who bought his son a cowboy 
outfit—a 20,000-acre ranch, 1,000 
head of cattle, and 200 horses. At 
Christmas, he quieted the lad’s hanker- 
ing for a chemistry set by buying the 
E. |. Du Pont Plant. 

lf we're going to boast, March is the 
time—lIndians called it “Crow Month.” 


TRANSFERRING 
OUR CONVICTIONS 


Who should be more interested in 
National Salesmen’s Week (March 15- 
99) than educators? Lifting our collec- 
tive hat to the citizen who answers our 
knock, we can truly say: “Consider 
me not a mere salesman, Madam, but 
rather a knight in shining armor whose 
destiny lies in the progress and pros- 
perity, strength and security of all the 
people.” 

Transferring a conviction is the mean- 
ing of salesmanship. A chain reaction 
begins with personal opinion. Per- 
sonal opinion creates public opinion. 
Public opinion overflows into national 
behavior. That's why personal opinion, 
behavior, and conversation are so terri- 
fyingly important. 

Our propaganda experts say we 
can't sell education the way we sell 
soap, but we can use more lather and 
less blather, perhaps. It’s what we do 
to get things for the people that counts 
—better health, potential intelligence, 
happier home life, productive skills and 
talents, more understanding in race rela- 
tions, active community life, and larger 
incomes. Last year, a million quarter- 
inch drills were sold—not because 
people wanted drills, but because they 
wanted quarter-inch holes. 

Americans are the most responsive 
people in the world, but education 
must be brought to them with the vigor 
and salesmanship that took chlorophyll 
out of biology and put it into every 
drug store. The fellow who builds a 
better mousetrap must also beat a path 
to your door. 
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The President’s Message 


My friends have repeatedly asked 
me, “After your years of experience 
in education, would you enter the 
profession again if you were to re-live 
your life?’ My answer has been, 
“Yes, definitely.’ In my opinion no 
profession provides greater challenge, 
opportunity for service, and satisfac- 
tion than education. At present edu- 
cation is our most certain source of 
security and good life. Future cir- 
cumstances will make education con- 
stantly more essential to all indi- 
viduals. In Pennsylvania, highways, 
employment and unemployment, hu- 
man welfare, industrial development, 
and other major problems are vitally 
important but all are secondary to 
the education of our youth because 
the basic and lasting solution of these 
problems is in a program of drastically 
expanded education. 

Our profession is indeed a mighty 
influence and factor in the destiny 
of our State and nation. We truly 
hold positions of honor and impor- 
tance in the total social order of man. 
Our professional service is creative, 
worthy, and essential. We, as pro- 
fessional educators, must consider our 
profession as a source of great honor, 
dignity, and respect. By the nature 
of our service we can stand with satis- 
faction and pride among the great 
professions of man. 

The honor of our profession is in 
the quality of service we render to 
humanity. The quality of our service 
depends very much upon our profes- 
sional status. And, our professional 
status rests upon such advantages as 
security, growth, satisfaction, and 
happiness. These professional ad- 
vantages become realities at the cost 
of much effort on our part. The con- 
stant development of any profession 
always places gigantic responsibilities 
upon the members. All members are 
responsible for the continuous up- 
grading of any profession. And. the 
profession of education in Pennsyl- 
vania has wide opportunity for much 
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upgrading according to reliable sta- 
tistics. 

Possibly, at no time in the history 
of our State, do the members of the 
profession of education have a greater 
challenge to upgrade their profession 
than at the present time. We have 
an opportunity to improve through 
legislation our State mandated salary 
scale which would strengthen our 
professional status extensively. Ac- 
cordingly, each member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
should assume his or her responsibil- 
ity for the realization of our legisla- 
tive program with extreme sincerity 
and action. The professional reward 
is worthy of cur utmost endeavor. 


The task before us in the realiza- 
tion of our legislative program is cer- 
tainly not easy but also most certain- 
ly possible. All available facts and 
Statistics indicate that the State of 
Pennsylvania can and should make 
our legislative program a reality. | 
feel confident that with strong and 
cooperative effort on the part of all 
professional educators, Pennsylvania 
will enact our legislative program 
into law. For this most worthy 
cause, let us revitalize our local 
branches, county councils, and dis- 
tricts through programs of action by 
all committees and organized groups. 
Let us rally all concerned groups of 
citizens to the cause of our legislative 
program. And, let us individually 
exert every possible effort to make 
our professional desires real profes- 
sional gains. We must look to the 
future with confidence, determina- 
tion, and concerted action. 


In summary, with the use of sev- 
eral slang expressions, “Let's get 
going before we find ourselves behind 
the eight ball.” 


—A. N. ADDLEMAN, Pres., PSEA, 
Allegheny County 


a 
Why have we put the no-shift auto- 


mobile ahead of abolishing the two- 
shift school?—Adlai E. Stevenson 


PTA Scholarships 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is offering fourteen 
four-year scholarships beginning Sep- 
tember, 1959, one to each of the four- 
teen Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Colleges. Each scholarship has a 
value of $150 per year or a four year 
value of $600. The scholarships are 
known as Hannah Kent Schoff Me- 
morial Scholarships. High school 
seniors interested in applying for the 
aforementioned scholarship should 
write to the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College of their choice for 
an application blank. 

In announcing this scholarship pro- 
gram, Mrs. Sarah E. Johnson, presi- 
dent, said, “The Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers be- 
lieves there is great value in offering 
financial aid to worthy students who 
are preparing for the teaching field.” 

ees 


If | keep a green bough in my heart, 
the singing bird will come—Old 
Chinese Saying 


A friend is the first person who comes 
in when the whole world has gone 
out.- —Bulwer-Lytton 





Important--Retirement 


Deadline Dates 


June 1, 1959. Members of the 
Retirement System who withdrew 
their accumulated deductions some- 
time in the past and returned to 
teaching and were teaching on 
June 1, 1956, may receive credit 
for former service by repaying to 
the Retirement System the amount 
withdrawn. THIS AMOUNT 
MUST BE REPAID BEFORE 
JUNE 1, 1959. 

Members who returned to teach- 
ing after June |, 1956, must repay 
the funds withdrawn WITHIN 
THREE YEARS AFTER THEIR 
RETURN TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

July 1, 1959. Members of the 
Retirement System who were 
granted a leave of absence by the 
board of school directors for pro- 
fessional study and growth, and 
during which leave no contribu- 
tions were made to the Retirement 
System, may purchase credit for 
such leave ON OR BEFORE 
JULY 1, 1959. 
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Executive Council Elects 


Harold J. Koch 


By action of the PSEA Executive 
Council at its meeting on December 
31 and confirmed by the 1959 Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting on Janu- 
ary 24, Harold J. Koch will become 
an assistant executive secretary on 
Headquarters Staff. 

Mr. Koch was President of the 
PSEA in 1958. He joins the head- 
quarters group from his position as 
social studies teacher in the Hazleton 
Senior High School. 

Mr. Koch is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State University with a 
B. A. degree in 1932 and the M. Ed. 
degree in 1940. 

Throughout his career Mr. Koch 
has been an active worker in his local 
association, in his District, and in the 
State and National Associations. His 
service to his profession is well known 
to all of us. He will join the staff 
at the conclusion of this school term. 


American Education Week 
Heads for 39th Birthday 


American Education Week cele- 
brates its 39th birthday this year 
from November 8-14 with a theme 
urging parents to ‘praise and ap- 
praise their schools,’ according to an 
announcement from the national 
sponsors of the annual event. 

Sponsors include the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the United 
States Office of Education. 

Observances all over the country 
will be set in motion by a formal 
proclamation from President Eisen- 
hower who, in his State of the Union 
message, mentioned the nation’s need 
for ‘‘dedicated parents who cooperate 
with the teachers.” 
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State governors and mayors will 
‘light the candles” in their own areas 
with similar proclamations, encourag- 
ing local citizens to visit their schools 
in line with the overall objective: 
“Praise and Appraise Your Schools.”’ 
Growing out of this major theme will 
be seven sub-themes, one for each 
day of the week: 

Sunday, November 8—THE CHILD: 
What Does Education Mean to 
Him? 

Monday, November 9—THE PAR- 
ENTS: How Can They Work for 
Better Schools? 

Tuesday, November 10—THE 
TEACHER: What Is a Teacher? 

Wednesday, November |1 (Veterans 
Day)—THE PEOPLE NEXT 
DOOR: Who Are They? 

Thursday, November 12—THE 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER: 
What Are His Responsibilities? 

Friday, November 13—-THE ADULT 
CITIZENS: How Can the Schools 
Serve Them? 

Saturday, November 14—THE 
VOTER: How Does He Make De- 
cisions on Education? 





Wildlife Week 


The National Wildlife Federation 
and its state affiliates have designated 
the week of March 15-21 as National 
Wildlife Week. They hope the week 
will be the beginning of a year-long 
campaign to interest people in con- 
servation. 

Material can be received from 
Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant con- 
servation director, National Wildlife 
Federation, 232 Carroll Street, N. W., 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 


Contemporary Literature 
Conference 


In the cause of “living literature,” 
a galaxy of eminent contemporary 
authors—John Ciardi, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, Richard Gehman, Helga Sand- 
burg, Cid Ricketts Sumner, Shirley 
Watkins, Margaret Widdemer, and 
others—will conduct at the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, July 
13-31, the third summer English 
institute. 

Details on the credits that may be 
earned and the cost of this Contempo- 
rary Literature Conference may be 
obtained by writing the State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville. 











Dear Miss North: 

Why is it so difficult to teach pupils 
to use correct English in their speak- 
ing? In our school it seems impossible 
to teach pupils to speak correctly. Do 
you have any ideas about how it might 
be done? 


Lesly Lanning 


Dear Lesly: 


It is difficult to teach pupils to use 
correct English expression because 
many pupils have firmly established 
patterns of English when they come 
to school that are not accepted as 
ccrrect usage. To such pupils the 
‘wrong’ sounds “‘right’’ because they 
commonly hear it so 

This is a situation about which we 
can do relatively little as long as we 
have pupils for six hours a day and 
the other eight or ten waking hours 
are spent outside of school. In pri- 
vate boarding schools where the en- 
vironment is controlled, it is possible 
to make greater progress in changing 
speech patterns, but, even there, 
teachers find it a problem. 

A second reason why we are not 
as successful as we would like to be 
is because in many of our elementary 
schools we have not attacked this 
problem in the best possible way. 
We have worried about it, and each 
of us has tried to do something about 
it, and we have had pupils fill in 
hundreds of blanks with the correct 
words but these things have not been 
as effective as we hoped. 

Some of the things we haven't done 
as often or as well as we might are: 
D1aGNosE—make checklists of the 
errors so that we know who uses 
what words incorrectly. 

ASSIGN grade level responsibilities. 
In place of every teacher trying to 
teach everything every year let each 
grade assume responsibility for doing 
a major teaching job on two or three 
expressions and aim for mastery. 

Make the drills creative by having 
pupils write their own practice sen- 
tences rather than filling in blanks 

Sincerely yours, 


Mey Hovek 
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Pennsylvania Easter 


Seal Children 


Special honors have come to two 
Pennsylvania school children this 
year 

Philip Little of York has been 
named the 1959 National Easter Seal 
Child and Roberta Lou Witters of 
Avon, near Lebanon, has been named 
Pennsylvania Easter Seal Child for 
this year 

These school children are no dif- 
ferent than the others in Pennsy]l- 
vania except that they are crippled. 
This year they represent all crippled 
children in Pennsylvania and the 
nation, during the annual Easter Seal 
appeal, February 27 to March 29. 

Contributions to Easter Seals sup- 
port Pennsylvania's local crippled 
children societies, which provide di- 


National Defense 
Student Loan Programs 


Federal funds totalling six million 
dollars have been allocated by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick to 1,227 colleges and 
universities in all 49 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico for the establishment of Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan Pro- 
grams. 

College students and high school 
graduates wishing to obtain a student 
loan may apply to any of the insti- 
tutions to which funds have been 
allocated. Each such institution will 
handle its own student loan fund and 
will select the individuals who will 
be granted loans to enable them to 
continue their education. 
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rect care and treatment for more than 
11,000 crippled children and adults. 

Both Philip and Roberta are being 
served by their crippled children 
societies. 

Because Philip and Roberta con- 
tinue to need help, as do the thou- 
sands of other little crippled boys and 
girls like them, they ask that you be 
particularly generous this year in 
making your Easter Seal contribu- 
tion. 


HELP gil! 
CRIPPLED faszat 


CHILDREN = 





The National Defense Education 
Act requires that special considera- 
tion be given to students with supe- 
rior academic backgrounds who in- 
tend to teach in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools or those whose aca- 
demic backgrounds indicate superior 
capacity or preparation in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or a mod- 
ern foreign language. 

Fifty per cent of each student loan 
would be cancelled for five years of 
full-time teaching in a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school at the 
rate of ten per cent for each year of 
such service. 

Every applying institution will re- 
ceive some money, the Office of Edu- 
cation said. The total amount of 
money that can be allotted to col- 
leges and universities in a particular 


State is determined by the state’: 
proportion of the national full-time 
college enrolment. 


Allocations to the individual insti- 
tutions in each state were made on 
the basis of the individual institu- 
tional requests as related to the totai 
requests in the state and the student 
loan fund allotment for each state 
Each educational institution adminis- 
tering a student loan fund is obligated 
to contribute to the fund at least $1 
for every $9 of Federal money. The 
amounts announced are for the first 
year of the operation of the program. 


Names of the institutions in Penn- 
sylvania and the amounts allocated 
to each follow: Albright College, 
$4,616; Allegheny College, $1,689; 
Bucknell University, $6,047; Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, $6,232; 
Cedar Crest College, $831; Chatham 
College, $3,231; Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, $2,906; College Misericordia, 
$4,847; Dickinson College, $7,801; 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
$8,309; Duquesne University, $9,412; 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, 
$1,246; Eastern Pilgrim College, Al- 
lentown, $923; Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, $3,693; Franklin and Marshall 
College, $6,463; Gannon College, 
Erie, $6,204; Geneva College, $2,493 ; 
Gettysburg College, $6,924; Hahne- 
mann Medical College and Hospital, 
Philadelphia, $1,523. 


In addition, Harcum Junior Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, $1,385; Immacu- 
lata College, $3,241; Jefferson Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia, $4,237; 
Juniata College, $2,677; Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, $92; King’s 
College, $7,386; Lafayette College, 
$11,575; LaSalle College, $9,325; 
Lebanon Valley College, $2,308; Le- 
high University, $5,170; Lincoln Uni- 
versity, $1,163; Lycoming College, 
$6,463; Marywood College, $831; 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, $499; Mes- 
siah College, $582; Moravian Col- 
lege, $332; Mount Aloysius Junior 
College, Cresson, $462 ; Mount Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, $406; Muhlen- 
berg College, $2,400; National Agri- 
cultural College, Doylestown, $1,366; 
Pennsylvania Military College, 
$6,093; Pennsylvania State College 
of Optometry, Philadelphia, $831. 


Also receiving funds are Pennsyl- 
vania State University, $24,120; 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, 
$6,463; Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science, $2,327; Philadel- 
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phia Museum School of Art, $3,116; 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, $589; 
*hiladelphia Textile Institute, $1,184; 
st. Francis College, $3,498; St. 
‘oseph’s College, $10,802; St. Vin- 
ent College, $7,386; Seton Hill Col- 
iege, $4,944. 

For the State Teachers Colleges: 
Bloomsburg, $7,847; California, 
$8,998; East Stroudsburg, $1,846; 
Edinboro, $3,693; Indiana, $2,954; 
Kutztown, $8,793; Lock Haven, 
$1,569; Mansfield, $1,477; Méillers- 
ville, $3,970; Shippensburg, $2,493; 
Slippery Rock, $3,739; West Ches- 
ter, $1,754. 

Also, Temple University, $17,311; 
Thiel College, $4,542; University of 
Pennsylvania, $23,081; University of 
Pittsburgh, $12,464; University of 
Scranton, $6,694; Villa Maria Col- 
lege, Erie, $1,662; Villanova Uni- 
versity, $2,308; Waynesburg College, 
$5,152; Westminster College, $3,241; 
Wilkes College, $7,847; Wilson Col- 
lege, $785, and Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, $1,329. 
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National Defense Funds 
for Pennsylvania 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick announces 
that Federal funds to develop plans 
for improving statistics on major edu- 
cation developments are being made 
available to Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania was one of the first three states 
to qualify under Title X of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

The plans of all three states call for 


the employment of additional and 
better trained personnel in the study 
of educational statistics. All under- 
take to evaluate present statistical 
services to discover where they can 
be improved, and all aim at expedit- 
ing the dissemination of statistical 
data. Each dollar of Federal money 
spent must be matched by a dollar 
of State funds. 


Funds for Vocational Education 


Pennsylvania is one of 23 states to 
qualify for area vocational education 
programs authorized under Title VIII 
of the National Defense Education 
Act. The programs will provide 
training of highly skilled technicians 
in occupations vital to the national 
defense, such as electronics, tool de- 
sign, aviation, and industrial chem- 
istry 

The allotment to Pennsylvania is 
$96,540. These funds must be matched 
dollar for dollar by State funds. 

—-0-— 


Retiring Superintendent Cited 


F. DeWitt Zuerner, who retired as 
superintendent of North Braddock 
schools after a career of nearly 40 
years, was honored by 250 people at 
a banquet in April, 1958. Twenty- 
eight of his 38 years of service in 
North Braddock were as superin- 
tendent. 

Those attending his dinner _in- 
cluded persons from all walks of life— 
judges, educators, teachers, industrial 
and civic leaders, as well as close 
friends and his wife. 





RacpPH R. SMITH retired in July, 
1958, after more than 30 years as super- 
intendent of the Lansdale schools. ‘Two 
hundred persons gathered in May to 
pay tribute to him at a dinner spon- 
sored by the Lansdale Education Asso- 
ciation. Principal speaker was Althea 
Kratz Hottel, a graduate of the Lansdale 
High School and dean of women at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Income Deduction 


In a twelfth grade English class, 
the girls of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Philipsburg-Osceola Area 
Senior High School with their teacher, 
Mrs. Rhea Frantz, were studying 
new words for vocabulary building 
when they came upon the word 
corollary. The pupils found the defi- 
nition: an added deduction. Then in 
response to the teacher's suggestion 
that someone tell in her own words 
what that would mean, one coopera- 
tive pupil gave this: “It would mean 
that when a new baby is born to a 
family, the father won't have to pay 
so much income tax.” 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Application for Life Membership for Building Fund 
Authorized December 30, 1958, by the House of Delegates 


Mail to: 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Number not to exceed 1500 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ee ee Oe ee En OS el IP a NSRP LAG MOTT LEN ee EMO RE r A etree opeb 


INR ESS rn eee PUR Rice isa gos inWba coca Rot A a 
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I wish to make payment as follows: 


Sededetaniee $200-full payment fans 
If dues are paid for 1958-59, deduct $10 from initial life membership payment. 


MARCH, 1959 


Micawmeese $100 a year for two years 





Pennsylvania Institutions 


Accredited 


The National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education has re- 
leased its fifth annual list in which 
are 18 Pennsylvania universities and 
colleges. The institutions are ac- 
credited for the categories marked 
and approved for offering the highest 
degree indicated. 
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Pennsylvania State Univ., 
University Park or ek we 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg x x B 
State Teachers College, 
California Ke B 
State Teachers College, 
Cheyney Kg B 
State Teachers College, 
Clarion ae B 
State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg ae B 
State Teachers College, 
Edinboro xx B 
State Teachers College, 
Indiana a B 
State Teachers College, 
Kutztown x x 2.8 
State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven xx B 
State Teachers College, 
Mansfield > ae B 
State Teachers College, 
Millersville xe Ox B 
State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg ape B 
State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock x xX B 
State Teachers College, 
West Chester x B 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia to Ko FAD 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh ous ox 4D 


ox <> aD 


‘Home economics and industrial arts only 
* Art supervisor only 
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Harry I. FrymireE of Shamokin 
Dam retired from his position of mathe- 
matics teacher in the Selinsgrove Area 
Joint High School in 1958. Mr. Fry- 
mire had taught for 46 years in the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 
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Two Coraopolis Teachers Honored 

The Coraopolis Education Association honored two of its members— 
Emily K. Jones and Sara Gordon. Miss Gordon was presented with $50 in 
cash and an orchid as a retirement gift. She has been a teacher in the Cora- 
opolis schools for 36 years. 

Doctor Jones received a gift of jewelry and an orchid in recognition of her 
achievement of a Doctor of Philosophy degree. Pictured on either side of 
— Gordon and Doctor Jones are Mrs. William Heckele and Marcus W. 

avies. 








Westmoreland County Teachers Retire 

Four teachers retired from Lower Burrell Township School District, West- 
moreland County, last year. Pictured are Mrs. Edna Nale, 33 years of serv- 
ice; Mrs. Lesta Sprowls, 34 years; Mrs. Dee Wareham, 20 years. With 
them is the superintendent of Westmoreland County schools, James Hughes. 
Absent when the picture was taken was Mrs. Lena Rodgers, who had 21 
years of service. 
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Frank Magill Retires from Huntingdon County Post 

Frank Magill retired as superintendent of Huntingdon County schools in 
1958. He was honored by 216 teachers who presented him with a Viewlex 
Automatic 35 mm. slide projector. The County Principals Association gave 
him a desk pen and Mrs. Magill received an arm bouquet of American Beauty 
roses from the Education Association. 

Mr. Magill served as county superintendent for 12 years. Prior to that, 
he had been assistart county superintendent since 1925. He had also been 
teacher and principal in Huntingdon County. 

In the picture from left to right are Kenneth Crosby, Juniata College, 
speaker of the evening; Mr. Magill; Homer Dell, newly elected superintend- 
ent, and Draper Read, Huntingdon County Education Association president. 
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North Union Teachers Retire 

Five retiring teachers of North Union Township, Fayette County, and their 
retiring assistant county superintendent were honored on May 22. Front 
row, seated, left to right: Mrs. Katherine Martin, Lemont Furnace, 12 years; 
Mrs. Clara Dixon Grim, Uniontown, 34 years; Walter R. Baldwin, Union- 
town, 37 years, three years of which were as supervising principal of North 
Union Township; Mrs. Mary J. Beeson, Uniontown, 27 years; Nancy Darby, 
Uniontown, 51 years in Fayette County. 

Back row, left to right: Fuller Paull, toastmaster; A. J. McMullen, Fayette 
County superintendent; George Dumbauld, assistant superintendent; Ed- 
ward H. Savage, supervising principal; Harry Davison, assistant supervising 
principal, and Elmer Valentich, Area III president of Fayette County. 
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Professor Amos E. Neyhart honored 
for his 25 years of pioneering work in 
high school driver education and as re- 
tiring general chairman of the Driver 
Education Section, 1957-58, National 
Safety Council. Pictured are, left to 
right: Professor Neyhart; Lowell B 
Fisher, vice president for schools and 
colleges, National Safety Council, and 
Herbert J. Stack, retired director, 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. 


Pennsylvania's Neyhart 
Honored for Driver Education 
Pennsylvania, as the pioneering state 
in driver education, was again put in 
the limelight at the National Safety 
Congress recently when Professor 
Amos E. Neyhart of Pennsylvania 
State University was honored for his 
25 years of pioneering in this impor- 
tant education field. He was also 
presented with a plaque in apprecia- 
tion for his outstanding and devoted 
service as general chairman of the 
Driver Education Section of the 
Council for 1957-58. 

The presentation of the plaque, a 
book of testimonial letters, and a 
suitcase was made at a special recep- 
tion of the Driver Education Section, 
held in connection with the Safety 
Congress. 

Pennsylvania and Ame Neyhart 
came in for other honors during 1958 
for their pioneering status when the 
American Automobile Association, at 
its annual meeting in September in 
Chicago, honored Ame for his work 
as the ‘Father of Driver Education, ” 
and presented him and Mrs. Mary 
Helen Neyhart with testimonial let- 
ters from AAA associates and a silver 
bowl. Professor Neyhart, since 1936, 
has been affiliated with the AAA as 
consultant on road training. 
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Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 
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More than 750 undergraduate and graduate 
courses plus numerous conferences, institutes, 
seminars, and workshops. 


Five sessions, making possible one to 12 weeks 
| study. 


Moderate instructional fees. 


Attractive, comfortable living accommodations 
with excellent food service. 


e 
Na Planned recreation and entertainment program. 


Highlights of the Program 


Art, Music, and Theatre Arts Program 
Claremont String Quartet (in residence) 


*Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers 


| SUMMER 
ISESSIONS 


Inter-Session 


June 8 to June 26 


Mid-Session 
June 29 to August 7 





Post-Session 


August 10 to August 28 


First Six Weeks Session 
June 8 to July 17 


Second Six Weeks Session 
July 20 to August 28 


for further information and bulletins address: 


iy Dr. P. C. Weaver 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 










University Park, Pennsylvania 


*Driver Safety Education Program 

*Guidance and Counselor Education Institute 
(two levels) 

*Health Education Workshop 


Home Economics One-Week Refresher 
Courses in 


Clothing for the Family 
Educational Procedures in Child 


Development 
Family Life Education 
Household Buying Practices 
Textiles 
Managing Family Financial 
Resources 


*Institute for High School Teachers of Science 
and Mathematics 


The General Institute 
An Experimental Physics Curriculum 


for High Schools 


A New Approach to High School 
Mathematics Teaching 


*Institute in Science for Elementary School 
Teachers 


Institute on Education in World Under- 
standing 


Mateer Playhouse Theatrical Production 
Laboratory 


Residential Speech and Hearing Clinic 
School Psychology Workshop 


*Seminar on Religion in Education for Science 
Teachers 


Special Education Workshop 
Summer Library School 


Workshop for College Teachers of Foods and 
Nutrition 


Conferences 


Art Education 

Business Education 

Higher Education 

Reading 

School Administrators 

Speech and Hearing Symposium 


*Scholarships available. 
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Slippery Rock Host 
to SEAP 


State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, will be host to the State Con- 
vention of the Student Education 
Association of Pennsylvania on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 24 and 2). 
Plans are underway to make this 
first delegate assembly of the 46 
Chapters of Pennsylvania an out- 
standing event. 

President of SEAP, Richard Sher- 
wood, STC, Slippery Rock, has an- 
nounced that superb speakers, cap- 
able discussion leaders, necessary 
business meetings and, of course, 
sparkling social events will contribute 
to the success of this Convention. 

Past President of NEA, Lyman 
Ginger, will be the featured speaker 
at the Friday evening banquet. Key- 


HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 





TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 

INCIDENTAL 


AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... . 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 





igs + 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e « Serving Teachers Since 1912 « + 
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noting the Convention will be Eugene 
P. Bertin, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, PSEA. Scheduled to extend 
greetings to the group is A. N. Addle- 
man, President of PSEA. 

Delegates are selected by Chapters 
on the basis of one official delegate 
for every twenty-five members or 
major fraction thereof, provided that 
no Chapter will have less than two 
delegates in attendance. 

Both the SEAP and the PFTA 
Conventions are under the direct 
supervision of the SEAP-PFTA State 
Committee, with Jessie Skala, Lawr- 
ence Park High School, as chairman. 


PFTA Returns 
to Central Dauphin 


Approximately 500 high school stu- 
dents and their sponsors are ex- 
pected to attend the State Conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers cf America Clubs scheduled 
for Central Dauphin High School, 
Harrisburg, on April 10 and 11. 
Registration for the two-day Con- 
vention will begin at noon on Friday, 
April 10. 

The Honorable Senator Jo Hays, 


| Centre County, will give the main 


address at the Friday evening ban- 
quet while Dorothy Harpster, Head, 


| English Department, Upper St. Clair 
| High School, will keynote the Con- 


vention. President of PSEA, A. N. 
Addleman, and Wilda Faust, Assis- 
tant Secretary, National TEPS Com- 


| mission, will extend greetings to the 


group 

Delegates selected by each of the 
Clubs will be on the basis of one 
official delegate for every twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof, 
provided that no Club is represented 
by less than two delegates. Clubs 
are urged to send their full quota of 
delegates 

President of PFTA, Joyce Ann 
Law, McKeesport High School, who 
will preside at the business sessions, 
has announced a special series of 
meetings and group discussions of 
interest to all Clubs as part of the 
Convention program. 





Hershey Entertains 
PASEMG April 4 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Association for the 
Study and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted will be Saturday, April 4, from 
9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. The meetings 
exhibits, and demonstrations will be 
in the M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior 
High School, Hershey 


The theme of this conference is 
“Quality Education for the Gifted 
Student.” There will be sectional 
meetings in the five major subjects, 
as well as specialized conferences 
dealing with the mentally gifted. 


The specialized conferences will in- 
clude the Role of the Library, Admis- 
sion to College with Advanced Stand- 
ing, How to Live with Your Gifted 
Child, and Identification of the 
Gifted. 

Of special interest to elementary 
teachers will be demonstrations and 
discussions on various grade levels 
in reading, social studies, Spanish, 
and mathematics 

The day's program will include a 
general assembly with Dorothy E. 
Norris, director of the Major Work 
Classes, Cleveland, Ohio, as keynote 
speaker interpreting the Cleveland 
plan. Fourteen sectional meetings 
will complete this morning's program. 
Luncheon will be served in the high 
school cafeteria at $1.50 per person. 
The afternoon session will include a 
business session, a summary report 
by a roving reporter, and a final 
message by an outstanding speaker 


Samuel W. Jacobs, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Westmoreland 
County, is president of PASEMG. 
Mrs. June Moyer, seventh grade 
teacher in Hershey High School, is 
vice president and program chairman 
for this conference 


Mathematics Teachers 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held on Satur- 
day, April 25, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will meet on Fri- 
day, April 24, at 6:00 p.m. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Oil helps preserve today for tomorrow 


y 4 
“ll 


The high points in life keep their warmth in movies made at home. Baby's first bath... 


first step... first birthday party — and all the other firsts to come. They're captured for keeping 


on safety film made with an oil-based chemical. Esso Research helped 


provide the process for making this important chemical directly from oil. 


In film, as in fuel ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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. ters, December 12 and 13, with 
Retirement Problems Richard E. Moffitt, chairman, pre- 

The Committee on Retirement siding. G. A. Huggins, Actuary, 
Problems met at PSEA Headquar- met with the Committee. 








HEALTH and SAFETY 
for High School Students 


@ The new WINSTON high school health program designed to 


help students help themselves to a better, healthy tomorrow. 


DISTINGUISHED AUTHORSHIP 


Barbara Leader, M.E. 
Administrator, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Blanche R. Miller, R.N., M.P.H. 
Director of Health Education, Cincinnati 
Anti-Tuberculosis League 

Millard P. Robinson, M.E. 

Teacher, Swarthmore High School 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Ph.D. 
Director of Health Education 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 

Cyrus H. Maxwell, M.D. 

Associate Director, Washington Office 
American Medical Association 


AREAS OF CONTENT 











Personal Health Family Life 
Physiology Community 
Mental Health Health 
Manners and Guidance Safety 
FIVE UNITS OF STUDY 
Your Mental Health Help Yourself to Safe Living 
Your Physical Well-Being You and Other People 


Teamwork in Health 


e Text e Chapter Tests e Pupils Workbook e Teachers Guide and Key 
For Information Write 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Represented in Pennsylvania by: 


Harry W. Cooke C. D. Culler Tom R. Price Stephen T. Rollins Ralph J. Wickel 
2430 Mina Drive 526 Highland Ave. 21 Letitia Lane 206 W. King St. 5747 N. Camac Sé. 
Allison Park, Pa. Johnstown, Pa. Media, Pa. Waynesboro, Pa. Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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The study of the Committee at this 
meeting concerned automatic option 
after 20 years, 30-year retirement, 
increased benefits for retired teachers, 
a three-year restriction on return to 
service, deferred annuity, and the 
proposed code of 1959-—WILLiaM A. 
Doane, Secretary 


Appointive State 
Committees 


(Announced by President A. Nelson 
Addleman, January 24, 1959) 


Credentials 


E. Jerry Brooks, Chairman, Lancaster, term 
expires December 31, 1959 

Andrew Petor, Creighton, term expires 
December 31, 1961 

Claude H. Readly, Jr., Shamokin, term 
expires December 31, 1960 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


Term expires December 31, 1959 
Central-Western—William G. Buchanan, 
Indiana 
Southeastern—Grace I. Kauffman, Nor- 
ristown 
Western—Wayne Mong, Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1960 
Central—Don G. McGarey, University 
Park 
Midwestern—Joseph J. Kata, New Beth- 
lehem 
Northeastern—Mary Mulhern, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Term expires December 31, 1961 
Northwestern—James W. Cable, Warren 
Southern—John C. Albohm, York 
Western—Helen M. Brennan, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1962 
Eastern—Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill 


Haven 

Southeastern—Mrs. Edna W.. Griffin, 
Philadelphia 

Southern—Richard L. Kitzmiller, Cham- 
bersburg 


Oscar L. Lingle, Harrisburg, appointed by 
the President to represent the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Donald Treon, Sunbury, appointed by the 
President to represent the State School 
Directors Association 

Pres., A. Nelson Addleman, ex officio, Alle- 
gheny County 


Local Branch 


Term expires December 31, 1959 
Central—Arthur D. Rohrbach, Williams- 


urg 

Central-Western—Donald A. Watts, 
Johnstown 

Northeastern—Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
Plymouth 

Northwestern—Allen R. Moon, Craw- 
ford County 

Southeastern—Edward Goldberg, Exton 

Southern—Mrs. Phyllis D. Detz, Marys- 
ville 

Western—William H. Lee, Coraopolis 

Term expires December 31, 1960 

Eastern—Edna L. Mest, Allentown 

Midwestern—Marjorie Lovejoy, Midland 

Southeastern—Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New 
Britain 

Southern—Raymond L. Dunlap, Chair- 
man, Quarryville 
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Western—Lillian Goldstein, Pittsburgh 
‘xecutive Council Liaison—Robert J. Hab- 
erlen, West Alexander 


Nominations and Elections 


Term expires December 31, 1959 
Carroll G. Parks, Allentown 
Edward C. Schaffer, Chairman, Beaver 
Term expires December 31, 1960 
J. Paul Burkhart, Cumberland County 
George Chintala, Exeter, Pittston 
James D. Curran, Carbondale 


Public Relations 
Term expires December 31, 1959 


Midwestern—Mrs. Sara D. Walters, 
Aliquippa 
Northeastern—Claude W. Renninger, 
Bloomsburg 


Northwestern—Charles Moresco, Erie 

Southeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Abington 

Southern—Richard H. Gingrich, Annville 

Western—Mrs. Martha Francis, New 
Kensington 

Term expires December 31, 1960 

Central—Mrs. Althadell C. Riden, Yeager- 

town 
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Central-Western—Mrs. Edmund D. Hor- | 


ner, Johnstown 


Eastern—Ruth W. Overfield, Bethlehem | 


Southeastern—Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, 
Kennett Square 


Southern—Russell Patterson, Harrisburg | 


Western—Jane P. Walker, Chairman, 
Clairton 
Executive Council Liaison—Mrs. Bertha P. 


Boyd, Cumberland County 


Retirement Problems 


Term expires December 31, 1959 
Central-Western—Richard E. Méoffitt, 
Chairman, Armstrong County 
Eastern—Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 
Easton 
Southeastern—William A. Doane, Phila- 
delphia 
Southern—Paul F. Hurley, Elliottsburg 
Western—William W. Harper, Waynes- 
burg 
Term expires December 31, 1960 
Central—Fred R. Korman, Fallen Timber 
Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 
Northeastern—William Zeiss, 
Summit 
ee R. Buckham, Oil 
1t 


ry 
Southeastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, 


Perkasie 
Southern—Richard E. Mathias, Waynes- 
boro 
Western—Mrs. Helen B. Hadley, Irwin 
SEAP-PFTA 


Term expires December 31, 1959 

Central—Mildred E. Kelly, Montours- 
ville 

Central-Western—Thelma E. Morse, Bed- 
ford 

Eastern—Cordelia L. Pharo, Easton 

Southeastern—Harold W. Benda, West 
Chester 

Southern—Gilmore B. Seavers, Shippens- 


burg 
Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wil- 
kinsburg 
Term expires December 31, 1960 


Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery 
Rock 

Northeastern—Mrs. Annette Lloyd, 
Scranton 

Northwestern—Mrs. Jessie a Skala, 


Chairman, Lawrence Park, Erie 
Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester 
Southern—D. W. Nesbit, Millersville 
Western—Lena Lanza, McKees Rocks 
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celebrating Pittsburgh's Bicentennial 








Twelve weeks sessions—June 8 to Aug. 28 


During the summer there will be special events 


600 Education and Liberal 
Arts courses for both gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. 
Wide variety of two and 
three weeks workshops and 
institutes. Day and Evening 
classes. For further in- 
formation write Director, 
Summer Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
Apply by June |. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight weeks sessions—June 23 to Aug. 14 














aad ddddhddddddddbdddddddddddddddd 
INSTANT BULLETIN BOARD KITS 


Easily assembled by students of any age. Use any grade 
level. You get full-size patterns, sample layouts, color guides. 
Ideas for years. 11 kits ready. HOLIDAYS: Easter- 
Thanksgiving-Halloween- X’mas-February. SOC-STUDIES: 
Westward Movement-Colonial times-Space Age. TRANS- 
PORTATION: Air-Land-Water. Only $1 per kit, any five 
$3.98, all $8.25. Send pmt. to MINUTE-MOUNT, Box 508, 
Redlands, Calif. (No COD’s) 


POPIPOLISIDIPPIII OIE III IIIID III IOD 
WANTED ADMINISTRATORS 





| Principals, Counselors to introduce, install unique 


scientific Secondary School Programming system. 
Highly remunerative, full or part time. Excellent 
retirement insurance. Outstanding school installa- 
tions. For details write 


Automatic Program Scheduling Co. 
17 Crampton Ave., Great Neck, L.I., N.Y. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 
credentials, and teachers’ 
“points’’ for professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 

mer climate. 
For Bulletin SS-15 write to: 

Dean of Summer Session 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 
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STUDY 
=~ REFRESH 
RELAX 


Come 
to the cool 
Green Mountains of 


VERMONT 


Exceptional sessions of intellectual 
refreshment for teachers, graduate 
students, high school graduates and 
others who seek 


* PERSONAL ADVANCEMENT 
e SATISFYING STUDY 
e VACATIONLAND LIVING 


More than one hundred courses in 
arts, sciences, education, languages. 
Special conferences, institutes. Many 
distinguished visiting faculty. 

Six-week Session July 6-August 14 
Eight-week Session June 22-August 14 
Three-week programs begin July 6, July 26 
For course listings and other information, address: 


The Director 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 10 VERMONT 
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Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Term expires December 31, 1959 
Eastern—Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Northeastern—Eugene L. Hammer, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Northwestern—Thomas Miller, Edinboro 

Southeastern—Malcolm Derk, Chelten- 
ham Twp. 

Southern—A. G. Breidenstine, Méillers- 
ville 

Western—David C. Guhl, Connellsville 

Term expires December 31, 1960 
Central—Robert D. Smink, Williamsport 
Central-Western—Clara E. Cockerille, 

Chairman, Armstrong County 
Midwestern—Phillip R. Phelps, New 
Castle 
Southeastern—Sarah Zimmerman, Darby ; 
Wade Wilson, Cheyney 


Southern—George E. 
Springs 
Western—Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pitts- 
burgh; Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen 
Department of Public Instruction Adviser— 
Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 


Taylor, 


Boiling 


Subcommittees of 
Executive Council 


Committee on Unpaid Salaries 

Max G. Cooley, Chairman, Sayre 

James Davis, Archbald 

A. Clair Moser, Harrisburg 

John Murphy, West Mahanoy Twp. 

Joseph Siegman, Moon Twp., Allegheny 
County 


Higher Education 


Eugene P. Bertin, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Cumberland County 














Every day, science writes the news with 
headlines that set young minds on fire. 
The Celestial Mailman may not be just 
around the corner, but even without him 
it is a wonderful world inviting no end 
of youthful investigation and discovery. 
And Herman and Nina Schneider, experi- 
teachers, are the 


enced authors and 


perfect guides. ‘This fine basal series 
for Grades 1-6 captures and holds inter- 
est while providing the first foundations 


in science that every boy and girl needs. 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


BY HERMAN AND NINA Schuetder 


A BASAL SERIES 
for 
Grades 1-6 


The 1959 Edition brings the books abreast 
of the most recent developments. The new 
-artificial 


material includes: rockets. 


satellites. . .atomic submarines. . .space 


exploration. There is a Teacher’s Edi- 
tion and a separate Teacher’s Guide for 
each grade. May we show you the series? 


D. C. Heath and Company 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


Thomas Q. Bevan, 2053 Manor Ridge Drive, Lancaster 
A. L. Cochran, Edinboro 

REPRESENTATIVES: Irving Ruckel, 600 Central Street, Mechanicsburg 
Jacques Surer, 405 Brentwood Road, Havertown 
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J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Harold J. Koch, Hazleton 

Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Perryopolis 

S. E. Munson, Lancaster 

Albert I. Oliver, Chairman, Philadelphia 


Social Committee 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Cumberland County 


Ethel Dixon, Johnstown 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Forest Hills 
Howard H. Halsey, West Chester 

Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Perryopolis 

S. E. Munson, Lancaster 

Albert I. Oliver, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Chairman, Beaver 


Theme—PSEA Convention 


Max G. Cooley, Sayre 
Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Chairman, Perryopolis 
Henry J. Stoudt, Petersburg 


Executive Council 


The 1959 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, January 24, at 9:30 am. Presi- 
dent A. N. Addleman presided and 
opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Charles 
H. Boehm, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Max G. Cooley, Glenwood J. Crist, 
Ethel Dixon, Robert Evans, J. Ken- 
neth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Mrs 
Audrey S. Graham, Robert J. Haber- 
len, Howard H. Halsey, James N 
Jennings, Harold J. Koch, Mrs. Ada 
B. Kuhns, S. E. Munson, Mrs 
Rachael C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, 
David L. Swartz, G. Baker Thomp- 
son. 

Absent byt accounted for: Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, C. N. Hanner, Albert 
I. Oliver. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA attorney, 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, and members of 
Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 

COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Doc- 
tor Addleman said he had met with 
several groups in his area, attended 
the inauguration of our new Governor, 
and had talked with news editors and 
commentators. He indicated these 
people are deeply interested in our 
educational problems. He urged 
members of Council to take an active 
part in their local districts in organ- 
izing and coordinating the work of 
local legislative committees, public 
relations committees, and the local 
executive committees with a view to 
advancing the legislative program of 
the Association. 

MunutEs—On motion of Mr. Halsey, 
seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, the minutes 
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They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 


you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


Spencer Press, inc. 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 


A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: MICHIGAN AVENUE, ADDRESS 
| 
L 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of ‘““A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


WILLIAM G. SNYDER, 422 Linden Avenue, Glenside, Pennsylvania. Former 
director of public information of LaSalle College; teacher in Philadelphia schools. 


WILLIAM MOWRY, Box 43, Bedford, Pennsylvania. Former teacher, principal and 
County Superintendent of Schools. 








MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 

SALES MANAGER, 

SPENCERPRESS,INC., AME 
179 NORTH 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Please send me a copy of ‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 


of the December 30 and 31 meetings 
were approved. 

FINANCIAL REPORT, BUDGET, AND 
PERSONNEL 

Financial Report and Budget—Mr 
Gayman called attention to the finan- 
cial report of the Association for the 
first half of the fiscal year which 
showed a comparison with budget 
allotments. On motion of Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the 
report was approved. 

Personnel—The Executive Secretary 
read from the minutes of December 
31, 1958, the action of the Council in 


electing Harold J. Koch as Assistant 
Executive Secretary. On motion of 
Mr. Halsey, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, 
Council voted that Mr. Koch begin 
his work on the staff at the end of the 
present school term. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 

onded by Mr. Bierman, Council ap- 
proved the employment of Mrs. Mary 
S. Brehman as addressograph clerk 
at $3000 per year. 
DPI—Doctor Boehm spoke briefly 
of some of the current problems in 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 








Plan “Jo “Seach Consewation! 


The State Advisory Committee of the Conservation Laboratory 


invites all teachers and administrators 


to attend 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION LABORATORY 
FOR TEACHERS 


JUNE 28- JULY 17 or 


Field work and lectures on 
soil, water, forests, wildlife, 
and minerals. 





Teaching aids, demonstrations, 
discussions. 





Inspiration and recreation. 





Scholarships available. 


JULY 19 - AUGUST 7, 1959 





For Further Information and Applications Address: 


The Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Room 311 Burrowes Building 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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BusINEss PROCEDURE—On motion o 
Mrs. Shupe, seconded by Docto 
Munson, Council approved the busi 
ness procedure of the Association 2 
presented by the Executive Secretar. 
and the employment of A. James Eby 
CPA, Morrisville, to audit the ac 
counts of the Association. 

STATE CONVENTION—On motion co 
Mr. Koch, seconded by Mr. Gable: 
Council set the dates for the 195° 
Convention as Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 28, 29° 
and 30. Council felt it would like t: 
hear from representatives from th 
Convention Bureaus of the Chamber: 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh and Phila 
delphia regarding facilities for the 
1959 and 1961 Conventions before 
making a decision. 
Theme—President Addleman ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
suggest a theme for the 1959 Conven- 
tion: Mr. Cooley, Mr. Stoudt, and 
Mrs. Kuhns, chairman. 
Districts—Presidents of PSEA Dis- 
tricts reported on activities and dates 
for their fall meetings. On February 
21, Doctor Addleman will be honored 
at a dinner at 6:30 p.m. at McSorley’s 
Colonial, Sewickley. 
DEPARTMENTS—Presidents of De- 
partments reported on their activities 
and Doctor Munson presented rec- 
ommendations which were referred to 
the subcommittee on Higher Educa- 
tion of the Executive Council. 


Higher Education Subcommittee—Doc- 
tor Addleman appointed the follow- 
ing to this committee: Eugene P 
Bertin, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, J. Ken- 
neth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Harold 
J. Koch, Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, S. E 
Munson, and Albert I. Oliver, chair- 
man. 


LUNCHEON—At 12:20 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:30 p.m. went 
into executive session at Head- 
quarters. 


DEPARTMENTS, SECTIONS, AND ROUND 
TaBLes—The Executive Secretary 
spoke briefly of the functions and ac- 
tivities of Departments, Sections, and 
Round Tables in the professional pro- 
grams of the Association. He stressed 
particularly the leadership of the 
Presidents of these groups and also 
that of the District Presidents. 
MEMBERSHIP—PSEA membership as 
of January 23 was 65,648, an increase 
of 3,109 as compared with the same 
date a year ago. 

NEA membership as of January 15 
was 44,584, an increase of 1,223 as 
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ompared with the same date a year 
go. 


EGISLATION—Mr. Siegman, chair- 
yan of the Legislative Committee, 
tated he had attended the national 
onference on legislation in Chicago, 
December 12-14, indicated a meeting 
iad been arranged with Doctor Swan 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Hertz of the State School 
Directors Association, and Mr. Han- 
ner, together with members of Head- 
quarters, to work out provisions of a 
subsidy bill. He reported that the 
NEA had called a meeting of Con- 
gressional legislative contact mem- 
bers in Harrisburg on January 31. 


LEGAL PoLicy AND Aip—Mr. Adler 
reviewed the legal policy of the As- 
sociation. He indicated the J. Layton 
Moore case had been satisfactorily 
concluded. 


New BusINEss 

Recommendation of ERC Commission 
—On motion of Mr. Halsey, seconded 
by Miss Dixon, Council approved the 
recommendation of the ERC Com- 
mission to form a joint subcommittee 
from the ERC Commission and three 
members of the TEPS Commission 
to collaborate in the area of profes- 
sional competence. President Addle- 
man appointed from the TEPS Com- 
mission Miss Cockerille, chairman, 
and two other members of her choos- 
ing to work with the subcommittee 
of the ERC Commission. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Bierman, seconded by 
Mr. Stoudt, the PSEA Committee 
appointments as presented by the 
President were approved. 


Other Committees appointed were: 
Social—Mrs. Boyd, Miss Dixon, Mrs. 
Graham, Mr. Halsey, Mrs. Kuhns, 
Doctor Munson, Doctor Oliver, and 
Mrs. Shupe, chairman. 

Unpaid Salaries—Max G. Cooley, 
chairman, James Davis, A. C. Moser 
John Murphy, Joseph Siegman. 


Next MEETING—On motion of Mrs 
Boyd, seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, 
Council voted to hold its next meet- 
ing on Saturday, February 21, in 
Pittsburgh in order that all members 
of Council could attend the dinner in 
honor of Doctor Addleman. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:45 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Halsey, seconded by Mr. 
Koch, Council adjourned. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Sec’y 
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Mathematics Conference 
at Millersville 


The annual Mathematics Confer- 
ence of the State Teachers College, 
Millersville, is scheduled for April 2. 
Two sessions will be held on that day, 
the first at 4:00 p.m. and the second 
at 8:00 p.m. 

Speaker at both sessions will be 
Lillian R. Lieber, author of eight 
books dealing with the modern point 
of view in mathematics. The topic 
for the afternoon session is “The Dis- 


covery of Modern Mathematics.” 
The evening meeting will deal with 
“Infinity” which is the title of one 
of her most recent books. 

While the conference is intended 
primarily for in-service teachers, stu- 
dents and interested adults are in- 
vited. There is no admission charge 
since this is sponsored by the college 
as one of the ways in which it seeks 
to improve teaching in its area. 
George R. Anderson, chairman of the 
Department of Mathematics, is in 
charge. 








Chicago Natural History Museum’s 
new, ingenious, low-cost “package deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


—plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Collection” in- 
teresting!y done for young people and 
38-page, illustrated booklet ‘Life Through 
the Ages’—make fossils almost come 


alive. It's a thrilling package. 


With this package, teachers 
turn time millions of years 
back so that the fossil speci- 
mens that the child holds in 
his hand don’t seem dead at 
all but really living today. 


Booklet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 64 x 8%", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 


YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 
Dinosaur Bone Fragment 
Conifer Wood 
Crinoid Stem 
Worm Tubes 
Brachiopod 
Sea Urchin 
Horn Coral 
Bryozoan 
Fusuline 
Snail 


new eoat 
l suggestion 





Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 
Mammals That Were Misfits, 
and other fascinating fossil 
subjects. Also, two graphs. 


FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 
to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 








It’s just a simple fact that 
the lively flavor and smooth 
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BE THRIFTY 


Cover your books with HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


It is a recognized fact that if one wishes to get maximum service from text- 
books, BOOK COVERS are an absolute necessity — and HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS are recognized as the standard for Quality. 


They are made of material designed to withstand the wear and rough usage 
incidental to classroom use. 


They will prolong the life of the books from one to three years. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit --- It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 





Yours...for the asking 


It's later than you think. Right now is 
the time to check over the items in this 
column. Indicate on the coupon which you 
can use and your requests will be forwarded 
to the advertisers promptly. Please be sure 
to fill in your address completely and with- 
out abbreviations. 

105. ARTS AND Crarts OF NEw MExIco 
INDIANS. A three-fold 17 x 22 sheet 
in color shows examples of Indian 
water colors and crafts such as jewelry, 
pottery, and blankets. (New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau) 

107. ALAska. A new teaching unit on our 
49th state; for use in intermediate 
grades. (Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia) 





108. 1959 SUMMER 
Gives details of all courses offered, as 
well as extracurricular activities avail- 
able to all summer session students 
(University of Minnesota—Duluth 
Branch) 

110. INFORMATION about part-time or sum- 
mer sales opportunities representing 
Doctor Zim’s “Our Wonderful World.” 
(Spencer Press, Inc.) 

111. SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN outlines 
the various courses and special pro- 
grams planned for the summer of 1959. 
(University of Vermont) 

115. WESTERN SUMMER Tours. A 72-page 
booklet describing all-expense escorted 
vacation tours of the West. (Union 
Pacific Railroad) 

6. WHat Every WRITER SHOULD Know. 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints, do's 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


32 49, 66. 67. 72. 


Name..... 
Subject . 


School Name.......... 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
105. 107. 108. 110. 111. 


73: 79. 84. 9] 92 
124. 95 
OR ae Nr e Grade... nual: chee 
ERIE, ARC Te Re ee , Pennsylvania 
RIS Sn Si «coe ireamae NG, 2 Peet asses 


Available in 

school year of 

1958-59 only 
I indicate quantity desired 


is, = 6. 17. 19, Bi 
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ad 


SESSION BULLETIN. 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 





32. 


49. 


66. 


L3. 


and don'ts for writers. It answers 
questions on how to prepare a manu- 
script, how to submit it to a publisher, 
and points out the benefits and pitfalls 
that face writers. (Exposition Press) 

. WitH Wortd Book—SciENCcE Is 
METHopD is a brochure that provides 
help with science learnings and gives 
insight to scientific methods. (Field 
Enterprises Education Corporation) 

. List OF FREE TEACHING AIDs on coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 

. Posture Posters set of 5—designed 

to illustrate the principles of healthful 

posture. (American Seating Company) 

List of hard-to-find teaching material 

aids assembled by teachers for teach- 

ers—samples from the farm, forest, 
and mines and inexpensive science 
materials and arithmetic devices. 

(Practical Aids Company) 

BrocHureE on a different kind of tour 

through Europe and a corner of 

Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 

costs for twenty countries in seventy 

days, summer 1959. Also shorter 
tours (3-9 weeks). (Europe Summer 

Tours) 

FOLDERS on exciting holiday vacation 

sites. (United Air Lines) 


7. AVIATION TEACHING AIDS FOLDER. 


Lists free materials available for avia- 
tion education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 


. FOLDER on summer travel in Europe 


to provide “Sightseeing with Insight.” 
Seventh year, professionally planned 
tour of European countries.  I[llus- 
trated folder gives complete itinerary, 
sailings, and flights together with costs 
for 1959. (Miami University Abroad) 
BROCHURE On economical travel—Eu- 
rope, South America, Round the 
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World. Information on organizing 
own group for travel. Some college 
credit programs available. (Americans 
Abroad, Inc.) 

9, BULLETIN giving preliminary plans for 
courses in the 1959 Summer Session of 
the University of Southern California. 

34. FOLDER describes 6 week Hawaii Sum- 
mer Program for teachers. Gives 
costs, accommodations, courses avail- 
able. (University Study Tours) 

)|. FRANCE, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. Included will be 
information on Eurailpass, the one 
ticket that is good for two months of 
unlimited railroad travel in 13 Euro- 
pean countries. (French National 
Railroads) 

92. BRocHUuRE on Jet Tours via Pan Amer- 
ican. Personally escorted tours, all 
expense, covering |1 countries. It has 
20 pages and is well illustrated. (Cara- 
van Tours) 

22. THE Facts ABout SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Topay. A 16-page illustrated discus- 
sion of the importance of classroom 
seating as it relates to teaching, learn- 
ing, and other activities. (American 
Seating Company) 

125. Potson Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating 
and describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and 
Sumac. Also miniatures for distribu- 
tion to pupils. (lvy-Dry Corporation) 

124. CataLoc of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. The curriculum 
includes courses in art, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, economics, geology, 
government, history, literature, mathe- 
matics, music, philosophy, physics, and 
psychology. (Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut) 

. Time Savincs News about a teaching 
aid that computes scores of all tests, 
quizzes, and homework. (The E-Z 
Grader Company) 


o 
o 


Mount Pleasant 
Superintendent Honored 


John C. Haberlen, superintendent 
of schools in Mount Pleasant since 
1921, was honored by the Teachers 
Association of the borough at a retire- 
ment dinner party on May 29, 1958. 
Kensey Dillon, Ramsay High School 
principal who has replaced Doctor 
Haberlen as superintendent, acted as 
toastmaster. 

G. Clifford Singley, former Ramsay 
High School principal and presently 
superintendent of the North Hunter- 
don schools of Annandale, New Jer- 
sey, was guest speaker. Genevieve 
Walker, president of the Mount 
Pleasant Teachers Association, ap- 
peared on the program. 


PAST at Gettysburg 


The annual all-State meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association for Student 
Teaching will be at Gettysburg Col- 
lege on April 25-26. L. W. Van Lan- 
ingham of State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, is head of the planning 
committee. 
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Geography Teachers 
Meeting Announced 


The spring meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Geography Teach- 
ers will be held in Lewistown High 
School, April 17 and 18. The first 
general session will be held Friday 
evening, and it will be followed by an 
informal social hour. 

On Saturday morning, at the sec- 
ond general session, Bruce Adams of 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
will report on some research he has 
done on teacher preparation in geog- 





raphy. Mr. Jirak of Knoxville Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, will give an 
illustrated lecture on Latin America 
Prizes will be awarded to junior clubs. 

The remainder of the morning will 
be devoted to sectional meetings. A 
field trip in the area of Lewistown 
will be conducted on Saturday after- 
noon 











Three series that lay a firm foundation for 


the “formative years” of a child’s education 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


for grades 1-6 


Because this unique series is 
based on the “learn by doing”’ 
theory, every child may experi- 
ence the thrill of discovery on 
his own by performing the easy- 
to-equip experiments described 


by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


for him. When pupils can see 
for themselves why nature be- 
haves as it does, science be- 
comes a delightful and under- 
standable way of life. 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


for grades 1-9 


Because the basic procedures 
of arithmetic are related to the 
child’s social environment, 
learning becomes a challenge 
and a delight for him. Arith- 


by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


metical concepts are presented 
clearly and colorfully, because 
this series is completely geared 
to the student’s potential at 
every level. 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


for grades 1-8 


This series teaches not only 
reading, but also the enjoy- 
ment of reading. Students can 
quickly and easily master the 
reading skills not only because 
the vocabulary has been care- 


by Dr. William D. Sheldon 


fully selected and controlled 
but also because the unique 
Diagnostic Tests help the 
teacher determine her pupils’ 
reading level exactly. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


Carl B. Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 
Harry Smith Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing, Pa. 
David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


%.. 


> 
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New Books 








The Big Red Schoolhouse. Fred M. Hech- 
inger. 240 pp. Doubleday. $3.95 


The former education editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune with very keen insight 
gives us his picture of where we are in edu- 
cation today. He cautions against whole- 
sale aping of any other education system 
through fear. The first priority, according 
to him, is to put into effect the recommenda- 
tions of Doctor Conant as outlined in his 
two-year study, “The American High 
School Today.” He chooses from these 
recommendations elimination of small high 


schools, more basic courses, and harder 
work for the bright. He favors a National 
Board of Education Advisers, appointed by 
the President, which would set minimum 
requirements for the high school graduate. 
He questions whether elementary schooling 
is ‘being stretched out too long,” whether 
the junior high school should not have 
studies more integrated with the high school 
rather than the elementary school, and 
whether “the American child is being pro- 
tected too carefully and too long from the 
rigors of intellectual work.’ He warns 
that the extremes of education practiced by 








For summer session travel... 


= = 


ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... 
United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 
Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 


the nation’s leading universities. 


Add to this... convenient schedules ... radar on every 

plane... captains who average 3 million miles of experience 

..a personal effort on the part of every United employee to 
add to your comfort and enjoyment. 


For you it adds up to extra care at no extra fare. 


Get full information from your travel agent. Or write to 
the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “fly now 


— pay later” plan available. 


> Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 





FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE— 
UNITED FLY UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 
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both Russia and the United States are be 
ginning to be discarded by both. Th 
United States is beginning to admit tha 
the “elective system’ and its permissivenes 
are not ideal. To return to a balanced edu 
cational diet, he believes Americans mus: 
make their children work harder and mus 
allocate more money on a continuing rathe 
than a “crash” basis. He believes tha 
teachers must have more content, rathe 
than method, training. Put this book o: 
your reading list for 1959. 


Education in a Free Society. 48 pp. Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13 


3 

This book prints Lecture Series II of the 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation. It contains 
The Impact of Science on a Free Society 
Reuben G. Gustavson: Inwardness: The 
Dimension behind the Forehead, Peter 
Viereck, and The Prospect for Higher Edu- 
cation, Paul Woodring. 


Social Studies in Elementary Education. John 
Jarolimek. 410 pp. Illus. Macmillan 
$5.75 

The basic point of view expressed in this 

volume is that the program of instruction 
must strike a balance in emphasis among 
the three major purposes of the social 
studies—growth in knowledge and under- 
standings, development of attitudes, and 
the development of skills. Numerous ex- 
amples of a practical nature are included 
in the hope that they will add clarity and 
meaning to the principles being discussed 
Examples have been chosen to represent 
all grades and have been kept brief. Dia- 
grams and a limited number of photographs 
add clarity to points treated. Following 
each chapter are questions and suggested 
activities which may be used by the student 
as a follow-up of the material presented in 
the chapter. 


The Alive and Growing Teacher. Clark E. 
Moustakas. 158 pp. Philosophical 
Library. $3 

This book presents a theory of human 
relatedness and is a portrayal of persons 
living and learning together. It describes 
the emotional atmosphere, the conditions 
and process of learning, and tells what 
happens to individuals when they are free 
to be themselves. It is an account of per- 
sons struggling with personal and profes- 
sional issues, problems and concerns, and 
their growing respect, acceptance, and love 
for each other. The pe group in- 
volved is composed of classroom teachers 
and principals but their experience and the 
underlying theory are relevant to any per- 
son concerned with human relations and 
genuine life with other persons. The book 

is a philosophy of teaching, but it is also a 

philosophy of living. 


Men and Nations. A. G.Mazour and J.M 
Peoples. 848 pp. Illus. World Book 
Co. $6 

This world history is aptly titled since it 
is the story—not only of kings, emperors, 
generals—but of ordinary people leading 
everyday lives under various forms of gov- 
ernment, religion, culture. The student 
learns what life was actually like for the 
people of ancient Egypt, families in the 
time of Caesar, merchants in the Middle 
Ages, the three estates in Europe under the 
old regime, the colonists of North and South 
America, industrial workers of the 19th 
Century. The rulers and leaders are here, 
but the emphasis is upon the Men and 
Nations they affected. There are 48 color 
pages and these and other illustrations en- 
courage the student to want to keep on 
reading to find out what happens next. The 
usual text apparatus—time charts, review 
exercises, bibliographies, maps—help to 
orient the student in both time and space. 
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P blic Health Laws of Pennsylvania. David 
Stahl, Editor. 798 pp. School of Law, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13 

This survey of the laws of the Common- 
vcalth of Pennsylvania relating to public 
ilth includes materials drawn from judi- 
il decisions, administrative practice, and 
legislative history. The book was prepared 
personnel of the Public Health Law Re- 
arch Project, a study group of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Law engaged 
extensive research in the legal aspects of 
cublic health for a number of years. The 
roject was conducted under an A. W. 
\fellon grant which makes it possible to 
stribute books without charge to agencies 
iving an interest in the field of public 
health. 


he Education of Teachers: New Perspectives. 
416 pp. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6,D. C. $3.25 


The second Bowling Green Conference of | 
the National Commission was dedicated to | 


the proposition— That those engaged in 
education (at all levels and in all types of 
schools) can, through free discussion and 


friendly controversy, find a central unity of | 


purpose in the education of the nation’s 
teachers, and that this unity of purpose can 


exist in a framework of divergent viewpoints | 


and_ practices. 
themselves can effect needed reforms in edu- 
cation, can achieve the quality of education 
dictated by new times and new tasks, 
through development of new perspectives 
in the education of teachers.’ The report 
is divided under the following headings: 
Conference Deliberations, Conference Ad- 
dresses, Vignettes, Reports of State Dele- 
gations, and Working Papers for Conference 
Participants. 


Stumpy. Emily E. Grant. Greenwich. $2 

A story for little children about Little 
Mouse who decides one day to find out for 
himself if all the threatening tales about 
Pussy Cat could be true. Mother Mouse 
had warned him. But in keeping with the 
age-old tradition of the grass being greener 
on the other side, Little Mouse decides to— 
guess what! Uh-huh—and we soon find out 
why our dauntless hero winds up with 
“Stumpy” as a new name. 


Community Education. Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry. 438 pp. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37, Ill. $4 

The 58th Yearbook of the National Soci- 


In short, that educators 


ety for the Study of Education is on prin- | 


ciples and practices from world-wide experi- 
ences of community education. The Year- 
book has a dual purpose—first, to bring 
together the working principles and ideas 
needed by educators who work directly in 
under-developed countries and by those 
who prepare these workers in educational 
institutions; secondly, to make clear how 
the principles thus articulated are significant 
for education in all countries of the world. 
It has four sections: Basic principles, repre- 
sentative programs, leadership training, and 


a final summary chapter and a short bibli- | 


ography prepared through the help of 
UNESCO. 


Measurement for Guidance. J. W. M. Roth- 
ney, P. J. Danielson, and R. A. Heimann. 
390 pp. Harper. $5 

John Guy Fowlkes, the editor of this vol- 
ume, says that intelligent and valid counsel- 
ing is possible only if the counselor knows 
the counselee. One of the bases most com- 
monly used by counselors in learning about 
their counselees is the standardized test. 

This book deals with the functions, appro- 

priateness, selection, use, recording, and 

interpretation of tests with respect to their 
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value in the counseling of individuals. 
Weaknesses as well as strengths of tests are 
treated. To Doctor Fowlkes, the highlight 
of the volume is the chapter entitled “The 
Future.” This presents a challenge and 
also points the way toward more valid tests 
and improved use of them. 


Mental Health and Human Relations in Edu- 
oe. Louis Kaplan. 490 pp. Harper. 
5 

This book presents a philosophy of human 
relations for educators and a guide for im- 
proving the mental health aspects of educa- 
tion. Each of the four parts of the book 
may be expanded to meet teaching require- 
ments, yet each is sufficiently distinct to 
permit use in a variety of courses. Chapters 
are introduced with a preview of the con- 
tents and concluded with a summary, a 
series of problems and projects, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. An appendix con- 
tains a complete list of audio-visual mate- 


rials arranged by chapter and annotated. 


Young Living. Nanalee Clayton. 320 pp. 
Illus. Bennett 

A pre-high homemaking text which covers 
problems of these “enter-teen’ children and 
prepares for homemaking courses in the 
ninth grade and following. The book is 
family centered. It teaches nutrition and 
meal preparation. Favorite recipes are 
grouped into two parts—foods for snacks 
and parties and foods for meals. Students 
can learn to do clothing construction by 
the methods given in the text if they are 
given ample opportunity for gaining experi- 
ence in stitching on practice materials be- 
fore starting to work on a garment. Other 
sections of the book deal with Getting 
Along with Others, Your Good Looks, 
Meeting Emergencies in the Home, and 
Having Money of Your Own. 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Introductory Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth °¢ 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


American Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE | 
UNITED STATES | 


Write for Free Presidents Wall Chart 


* Foster ° Bolton 


Ye MW bale 


and You 


Hobbs 





* Roth 
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McLemore 
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Course Making in Industrial Education. John 
Friese, formerly of the Pennsylvania State 
University. 300 pp. Illus. Bennett 

A revision of a text first published in 1946. 

Its chief purpose now, as then, is to aid in- 
dustrial arts teachers and vocational indus- 
trial teachers in a constantly reappearing 
problem, the preparing and keeping up-to- 
date the courses of study in the various sub- 
jects they teach. 

General Crafts. George A. Willoughby. 
144 pp. Illus. Bennett 

Enough information is given in this book 
to help anyone get started in ali or any of 
the crafts in the school craft shop, the in- 
dustrial arts shop, in a boys’ club shop, in 
recreation craft shops, or at home. Sug- 
gestions are given for possible arrangements 
of floor areas. Some of these may be added 
to general shops or set up at home as space 
and equipment requirements can be met 

The parts of the book are Designing and 


Can SAVE MONEY 
on VITAMINS 


Stop buying blindly! 100 cap- 
sules Vitamin A (25,000 units) 
not $1.75 but only 75c! 100 
tablets Vitamin C (250 mg.) 
not $2.00 but only 85c! Ex- 
amples of over 150 FRESHLY 

#4 PACKED, Guaranteed-Potency 
G hat vitamins and health aids, avail- 
: able at savings of 50% and 
more! Send for FREE Catalog and Vitamin Guide Book today! 
VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. T-533, 889 B’way, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


“Sightseeing with Insight’ } 


Gibraltar — Italy —Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Luxem- 
burg — Belgium — Holland — England 
(Scotland Optional), 7th year — Uni- 
versity sponsored — professionally 
planned — students — teachers — inter- 
ested adults — June 24 to Aug. 25. Lux- | 


Here’s Proof You 







pag Pn tO OO ge ll 


ury ships .. . $1395 — air... $105 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD { 





| 


Plastics and Related Crafts, 
Model Making, Casting and Casting Mate- 
rials, Ceramics and Related Crafts, Wood 
Crafts, Metalcraft and Jewelry, Leather- 
crafts, Graphic Arts, and Weaving and Re- 
lated Crafts. 


Planning, 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed above are: 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3. Ill 

Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (N.Y. 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
1GIN, Y. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
Bh ING: 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y 

World Book 

N. Y. 


Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 





Childrens’ Co-Ed Camp in Poconos—Greeley, Pa. Ex- 
perienced camp staff—general counsellors—Group leader: 
—specialty in arts—crafts—music—waterfront—Dramatics 


| —Scouting—Archery—Riflery—Boating—Athletics. Must 
| be over 21, single preferred, good salary for 8 week 


season 


PINE FOREST CAMP 


8000 York Road Elkins Park 17, Pa. 





GROUP PROFITS 


Organizations inter- 
ested in earning 45c 
profit on each $1 sale 
of Super Lustrous Gift 
Tie Ribbon. 22 popular 
colors. Also complete 
line of gift wrapping 
papers. Write for 
FREE sample card today. 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. 35-T, Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


ODER() PAPER 


FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL NEED 


PHILADELPHIA 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN GEOGRAPHY 
JUNE 28 - AUGUST 7, 1959 


AT STANSTEAD COLLEGE, STANSTEAD, P.Q., CANADA 
SPECIAL PROGRAMME STUDYING THE NORTHLANDS AND SOVIET UNION 


DIRECTED BY J. BRIAN BIRD, GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT, McGILL UNIVERSITY 


¢ Study critical areas of world strife in their geographical setting. Enroll in this six-weeks vacation 
summer school for professional teachers and students of geography and for specialists in the Armed 


Forces. 
for teachers. 


Instruction at graduate and undergraduate levels; academic credits; special programme 


¢ Staffed by experts from Canada, Great Britain, Switzerland and New Zealand. Lecturers: J. Brian 
Bird, Hans Boesch, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo Hills, Svenn Orvig, J. T. Parry, L. Dudley Stamp, Bogdan 


Zaborski. 


¢ Courses: Man in the Northland, The Arctic Environment, Eastern Asia, Soviet Union, Tropical Lands, 
Field Work, Physiography, Meteorology and Climatology, Economic, Historical and Agricultural 


Geography. 


¢ Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educational Stanstead College amidst beautiful country 


near U.S. border. 


¢ Transferable credits for university degrees and teachers’ certificates. 


Tuition: $145.00 


Registration Fee: $35.00 


Board & Residence: $125.00 (optional) 


(All Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY — GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Enquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
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Books Received 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
MOobDERN ITALIAN SHORT Stories. Re 
vised and Enlarged. Edited by Thoma 
G. Bergin. $3 
PRIMER Curso Para Topos. Third Ed 
tion. J. M. Pittaro and Alexande 
Green. $4.40 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42n 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR Topay. Second Edi 


tion. Milton Brooks and A. C. Schock 
$4.20 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., Net 
York, N: ¥.: 
TEACHING A UNIT IN ASTRONOMY. Grade 
1-9. J.R. Smith. $2.75 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, Office of Education 
CurRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
Pusiic ScHoot SystEMs: Small anc 
Medium-Sized Cities, 1956-57. Circu 
lar No. 538. $0.25 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND STATES. Edu- 
cation Directory, 1958-1959. Part | 
$0.45 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 





CASTLES IN SPAIN ??? 


SITA-Willamette University Spanish Study Tour. 
27 days of study of Spanish language, literature, 
history, music, art, etc. at University in Santander; 
travel including Gibraltar, Madrid, Paris; tuition; 
room and board; week-end excursions; Willamette 





credit. Total for 34 days $470. Extension tours 
available. Write Prof. Kraft, Willamette Univ., 
Salem, Oregon. 

UNUSUAL 


Scandinavian Vacation 
North Cape Cruise; Fjords of Nor- 
way; Lapland; Sweden; Finland; 
Denmark. Complete cost $1195. 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
England at extra cost. Escorted. 


FREE BROCHURE 


NORTHLAND TOURS 
Box 7151, Baltimore 18, Md. 





By Boat—June 24 
By Air—July 2 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co-opera- 
tion with Stanford, University of California, and 
Guadalajara professors, it will offer in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language, and literature. $233 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. “‘“STM-2”. 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 























Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 
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Protection Quotient... 

bo You can raise it— 
n | with Nationwide’s new 
d; 

5. |} 
y STUDENT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 
S | 
d. 
md Nearly one million dollars was paid last year to Mail coupon Today. 

students and teachers through Nationwide’s up-to-date 

STUDENT ACCIDENT PROGRAM. Thislow-cost plan 9&2 Q@@ Ge ee ee 8 8 et 9 pes es 
4 offers /ocal, personalized claim service...also covers j 
“4 accidents during school-day lunch, play and travel NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 
: periods...provides liberal benefits for medical expense, 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio ff 
a accidental death, loss of sight or limbs...PLUS a | Yes. I’d like information on Nationwide’s up-to- i 
<3 unique Dental Expense feature. Mail coupon at right date Student Accident Program. No obligation. 

c for full information. There’s no obligation, of course. ‘ l 
| 4 NAME { 
: 
ADDRESS i 
j CITY. j 
16 
Pewee ted, Ai aay = Eo srare 1 
- INSURANCE cumin j 

I My school is already covered by a stu- 4 
p- dent accident program — but I’d like 
| the facts on Nationwide’s up-to-date, j 
n- | low-cost plan. No obligation, of course. | 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company * home office, Columbus, Ohio 

ae fw sa oe ee ee ee ee eee 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Announces a New Degree 


MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


Open only to Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 


Available for the first time in the Bucknell Summer School 
June 29 - August 7, 1959 
A degree designed to give teachers an opportunity to extend their gen- 


eral education by selecting programs of studies which will be most useful 
to them in their classrooms. 


Special Programs 
Practicum in the Language Arts — talking, listening, writing and reading — 
for Elementary School Teachers. 
Guidance Workshop 
Summer Institute for Asian Studies — Scholarships Available 


Chamber Music School — July 13 - August 2 
Air-Age Education Workshop — August 10 - 21 
Full program for preparing elementary, secondary, and supervising principals. 
superintendents, and guidance counselors. 


Extra-Curricular Program in Art, Literature, Music, Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Science 


Swimming - Golf - Tennis - Softball - Summer Theater 


For complete details, write to 
Director of Summer School 


Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pa. 





For continuous language growth... 


Ou English Language 


Bailey « Horrocks * Torreson « Barnes « Walker * McPherson « Reed 
Kindergarten through Grade Twelve 
Our Language Workbooks, Grades 2 through 8 
A Teacher’s Guide and Key for each textbook 


Comprehensive in their coverage of all language skills and all 
areas of communication, these textbooks provide a well-rounded 
language program that pupils can apply every day to their own 
needs and interests. Understanding is assured through the care- 
ful selection of concepts and through strict readability controls; 
mastery is assured through a strong cumulative growth program 
and excellent maintenance. Moreover, the bright color, gay 
illustrations, and humorous cartoons, together with the lively 
and personal style, make these books fun to use. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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Government Printing Office, Washingto 
c. 


sacle 


National Education Association 


CAN AMERICA AFFORD BETTER SCHOOLS 
Courses IN HIGHWAY SAFETY AND HIGH 
way TraFFic. A Directory of Colleg 
and University Offerings. 1956-195§ 
Commission on Safety Education. $ 
EDUCATION IN Lay MaaGazinges, Thir 
Quarter, 1958. Educational Researc! 
Service Circular, November, 1958. $ 
AN Essay ON QUALITY IN PusBLic Epu 
CATION. Educational Policies Com 
mission. $0.35 
QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED- 
Bibliography No. 29, 1957-58. Edu 
cational Research Service Circular 
December, 1958. $1 
RESEARCH BULLETIN, December, 1958 
Research Division. $0.80 
SALARY SCHEDULE MAXIMUMS FOR 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 1958-59, Ur 
ban Districts, 100,000 and Over in 
Population. Research Report, 1958. 
R4. Research Division. $0.25 
THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHER AND 
LIBRARY SERVICES. Research Mono- 
graph 1958-Ml1. Research Division 
$0.50 
STATE MINIMUM-SALARY LAWS AND GOAL 
SCHEDULES FOR TEACHERS, 1958-59. 
Research Report, 1958-R5. Research 
Division. $0.25 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
Le: Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Dac. 


Miscellaneous 


AcTION PATTERNS IN SCHOOL DESEGRE- 
GATION. A Guidebook. Bureau of 
Publications, Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 
8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana 
$1.50 

AVIATION UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY 
Graves. (Developed by Teachers of 
the City School District, Syracuse, 
New York.) National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.50 

CoLLEGE TEACHING AS A CAREER. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
— Ave., N. W., Washington, 
BEC. 

EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 1955-1958 
State Department of Education, State 
Office Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia 

THE METROPOLITAN AREA AS A RACIAL 
ProsB_emM. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh 13. $0.50 

PREPARING STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. $1.50 

RESHAPING FoREIGN Poticy AMID REvo- 
LUTIONS. Great Decisions, 1959. For- 
eign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 

ScHOOL PLANT Stup1Es. School Building 
Costs, BT 1-35, November, 1958. Cen- 
tral Kitchens—The Answer? BT 1-36, 
December, 1958. American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING JUNIOR 
HiGH SCHOOL WRITING. Association 
of English Teachers of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh. Order from 
Erwin R. Steinberg, Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13. $1 


— 


He who swells in prosperity will 


shrink in adversity.—English Proverb 
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I'm all for the clever little blonde 
that sold a farmer $1,000 worth of 
magazines, including a 60-year sub- 
scription to the Farm Journal. He ex- 
plained, “‘l guess, maybe, she just sort 
o hypnotized me.” 


MARCH, 1959 

















Satisfying the current need 


for wmproved arithmetic 





teaching 


GROWTH IN 
' A 
Revised Edition 


Arithmetic 





stresses the “big ideas” in arithmetic—the structure of 
arithmetic—the fundamental concepts required in 
arithmetic reasoning. 


BY CLARK - JUNGE - MOSER - SMITH 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 























PENNSYLVANIA’S 
CAPITAL HOTEL 


HARRISBURG, PA- 


Located Directly 








ee 














pest cross From the Beautiful 
Park of Pennsylvania’s 

ROOMS 

° State Capital. 
Phone 
CEdar %& Air Conditioned Rooms 
8-7211 % Television 
g * Family 

Rates 















WITH 
PIGEON HOLE PARKING 


Direct Lobby Entrance 
MARK W. SWEGER, Vice President and Managing Director 
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Notes and News 








MEDILL Bair, regional superintend- 
ent of the Pennsbury schools, has 
announced his resignation, effective 
at the close of the present school 
year, to accept a position as superin- 
tendent of schools in Lexington, 
Massachusetts, and will also serve 


as an associate on the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education fac- 
ulty. During the ten years of his 
administration, new buildings have 
been constructed, with an approxi- 
mate cost of $16,000,000. Minimum 
teachers salaries have been increased 








ACT TODAY! 


THERE'S STILL TIME! 


There is still time for your Association or School Dis- 


trict to adopt a group insurance program this year. 


We are presently working with many committees to com- 
plete their programs before schools close. Let us help 


your committee also. 


May we suggest you take advantage of our more than 30 years 
of experience in this specialized field. 


Our Group Representatives are all salaried, Home Office trained 
men. Their services are available without obligation. Let us 
help you select the most economical plan of protection. Write 
us today and make an appointment for our Representative to 
meet with your Welfare Committee or Executive Committee. 


f ¢ ¥ >, 
¢ ae | 


hon pad <> 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL Sa? 





» INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7 


720 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 
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from $2,000 to $4,000 and studen 
enrolments have increased from 147 
to 8620. 


RoBerT |. STONER was dismisse: 
as State Director of Vocational Edu 
cation in the Department of Publi: 
Instruction by action of the Stat 
Council of Education, acting in it 
capacity as State Board for Voca 
tional Education. The effective dat 
of his separation was January 28 
Superintendent Charles H. Boehn 
recommended the dismissal and tha 
the vocational educational director 
ship be consolidated with the director- 
ship of the Bureau of Curriculun 
Administration, a post now held by 
Robert A. Mellman of Harrisburg 
Mr. Stoner had served 31 years in 
public education and had attained 
national recognition for his leader- 
ship in vocational education. The 
continuing development of vocational 
education will follow a changed pat- 
tern of curriculum and organization 
due to his influence. 


ITALO DE FRANCESCO, director of 
art education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, has been named Art 
Educator cf the Year by the Na- 
tional Art Education Association. He 
will deliver the feature address at 
the association's annual convention 
on March 12 in New York City. 
Doctor de Francesco has been at 
Kutztown since 1936. He was for- 
merly director of art education in the 
Reading schoo! system. 

PauL A. PRINCE became assistant 
professor of geography at the State 
Teachers College, California, on Janu- 
ary 26. Mr. Prince has taught in 
Hyde Park, New York, North Scran- 
ton Junicr High School, and Wooster 
College. 

J. Earv Hersey of Palmyra has 
been elected supervising principal of 
the Swatara Township elementary 
schools. 

Harry D. Book, principal of Lang- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, was 
awarded a special citation in the 
Principal of the Year Contest. The 
award is sponsored by Arthur C. 
Croft Publications. A principal must 
be nominated by his teaching staff, 
according to the rules of the competi- 
tion, and a panel of eight educators 
chose the Principal of the Year, the 
runners-up, and those who receive 
special citations. 

LESTER F. JOHNSON of York has 
been appointed director of the Bureau 
of Higher Education of the Depart- 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 


. N R tT UV wee 


ee ts Set AC NUE A A OO OT UI tay 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


Try this ‘‘experiment” yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or ‘“‘Radar’’ or ‘“‘Plant,’”’ for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 






science is 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,” is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: ; 





Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Forbes 
3 East Wynnewood Road 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Albert Juris 
Miners National Bank Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Sam R. Green 
348 Main Street, P.O. Box 383 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Owen Murray 
3 East Wynnewood Avenue, P.O. Box 242 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Glenard C. Hunt 
300 Mt. Lebanon Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 34, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Michael Sovick 
149 Roycroft Boulevard 
Snyder 26, New York 
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A completely new series 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 
INZSES 


for grades one to nine 
Forms A to D 





By Bixler, Hildreth, Durost, Wrightstone, and Lund 


The team of authors represents an outstanding combination of 
expertness in curriculum, measurement, educational research, 
child development, and test usage in the practical school situation. 


Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MAT Form A are now ready 
for examination. Tests for fall programs available for delivery 
to schools July 1. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 














“For Summer Session 


pee”. TORY Ce 





Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun...a full six week program...at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 

6 Week choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
Hawaii Summer at the University of Hawaii’s famous Summer School. 

just The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 

$569! You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 

. plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 

tion...all for $569! That’s less than you might spend for a summer 


at home. 
Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 
URRY! August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
RESERVATIONS _letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
LIMITED! Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 


Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 


FREE 


| 
! 
! Please send full 
! 
| 






information on Hawaii 
Summer Program to: Name_____ 
Address 


City... Zone__ State 
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ment of Public Instruction. He re 
places Paul Glatzert, who has becom 
director of curriculum services. Doc 
tor Johnson, president of York Junio 
College from 1941 to 1952, joined th 
Department in 1953 as coordinato 
of veterans training. Since 1957, h 
has been supervisor of higher educa 
tion. 


RoBert H. C. LissE has _ bee: 
elected assistant principal of Nev 
Cumberland Junior High School, ef 
fective next fall. Mr. Lisse, hea 
teacher at Reno Street School, Nev 
Cumberland, will succeed John John 
son, who will become assistant prin 
cipal at Cedar Cliff Senior High 
School. 


LILLIE S. TURMAN, headmistress o! 
Moravian Seminary for Girls, Green 
Pond, Bethlehem, is one of 20 schoo! 
administrators taking part in the 
first foreign seminar on comparative 
education in France and The Nether- 
lands, February | through March 24 
Miss Turman was chosen from more 
than 500 candidates for the seminar 
The Office of Education administers 
the project under the International 
Educational Exchange Program of 
the Department of State. The U.S 
school officials selected receive Ful- 
bright grants covering their travel 
and tuition costs. 


ch 


EpitH M. Bopen, seated, left, a 
teacher in Garfield school, was hon- 
ored at the spring banquet of the 
Shamokin Teachers Association. Miss 
Boden retired at the close of the past 
school term. Others shown are Irene 
J. Fritz, seated, right, Richard Hil- 
bush, Grace Buffington, and Howard 
Wertz, officers of the Local Branch 
of the PSEA. 
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WESLEVAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN 








NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS. 


Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well read, well 
informed people; to have a high degree of competence 
in one or two subjects, plus familiarity with others of gen- 
eral interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Summer Schoo! 
in order to help teachers meet these demands. Only edu- 
cators are admitted. We welcome men and women who are 
teachers or administrators in public or private elementary or 
high schools who meet our modest entrance requirements. 
We offer courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geology, Government, History, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physics and Psychology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new subjects 
(and thus to become the widely educated people society 
expects them to be) we provide elementary courses in all 
these subjects. But though they are elementary they are not 
easy; the work is hard and abundant. (Of course we offer 
a larger number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 

Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the degree of 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. To those who have strong 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


undergraduate preparation we recommend the Inter-Field 
Major which permits study of several related subjects. 
Teachers who Boner less diversity may major in Art, Litera- 
ture, Mathematics, Science or Social Studies. Every major 
requires work in at least two subjects, e.g., the Social 
Studies Major includes Economics, Government and History. 

The courses are designed especially for teachers, the 
classes are small (average enrollment: ten per section), the 
student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual atten- 
tion. Many good teachers have found the work interesting, 
rewarding, and a means of personal and professional growth. 


CLASSES JULY 1 TO AUGUST 11 


For further information please write to: 
Professor Daltry, Director of the Summer School, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 














PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, 


INC. PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


me new INTERESTING READING SERIES” 


. .a completely new and original collection of outstanding, easy-to-read books, specially designed 
for elementary and secondary school students who have difficulty in reading beyond the 


third grade level 





grade level. 


they understand. 


read on and on. 


DW: 








A unique collection of new books, 
providing stimulating reading for 
middle-grade and secondary students 
who cannot read beyond the 4th 


Here’s an important series of excit- 
ing books designed to fill the teach- 
er’s greatest need: material the stu- 
dents enjoy reading, in language 


You'll like the way each and every 
volume captures the spirit of student 
interest and awakens his desire to 


READING MATERIAL FOR 
THOSE “SPECIAL STUDENTS” 


Now, for the first time, you can 
assign those “‘special’’ students read- 
ing material that will capture their 
interest and stir their enthusiasm. 
Notice the difference in their atti- 
tudes and attention the very first 
moment they receive their books. 
Watch closely when they open the 
cover and recognize meaning. Notice 
their broad smiles when they realize 
the subject matter concerns some- 
thing they like. 


Coordinating Editor: Morton Botel, Ed. D. Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Reading Consultant, Bucks County, Pa. 


There are mystery stories, and tales 
of high adventure—stories for the 
sports minded and fascinating 
glimpses of American history. There 
are tender stories too, framed into 
colorful and memorable scenes. And 
each book is beautifully illustrated 
by a prominent artist. 

Send for a complete list of titles and 


full details today. All books are writ- 


ten on 3rd grade level or below, and 
belong in your classrooms right away. 


Readers (net to schools) 87e 
Teachers Guide (net to schools) 9c 
Skilltext Work Book (net to schools) 57e 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 SOUTH ALLEN STREET, STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the Arcag plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not ns around. Also shorter ies, $724-$1390. 


ROPE SUMMER 
255 ee... Box S — cee California 


NOW —Save On TRAVEL 


EUROPE—collese —— for 5-12 wk. trips from $655 

to $1,495. ALL-EXPENSE. 

SO. AMERICA—visit important South American coun- 

tries only $1,095. ALL-EXPENSE. AAI trips small 

congenial escorted groups. Write for information. 
Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 

Box 70, University Station Minneapolis 14, Minn. 




















BRUBECK TOURS 


Seventh Season 
ESCORTED AIR-CONDITIONED BUS TOURS 
29 Days California & Southwest National Parks 


Tour — 7 National Parks.. $399.00 
July 4 to August 1, 1959 
21 Days Yel &C di . Tour 399.00 





July 5 to 25, 1959. 7 National + rt & Lake 
Louise; Mt. Rushmore, Bad Lands. 
21 Days Grand Tour of Mexico from San Antonio. 
Aug. 2-22, 1959. Mexico City, Acapulco, Taxco, etc. 
50 Days Grand Tour of Europe.. . 1220.00 
This is an all expense tour via tourist class steamer. 
England, Scotland, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Monaca, Germany. July 3 to August 21, 1959. 
Grand Tour of Europe via ‘‘Queens’”’. . 
Leave New York July 1, 1960. All expense Tour. 
1960 is Olympics & Oberammergau Year. 
Write for complete itineraries: 
4620 Manordene Road Baltimore 29, Maryland 


DORSEY TOURS, 


1939-1959 


324.00 


1199.00 











interest for 
1959. One 
bus-driver all 
the way, 
from W. Va. 
Northwest 
U.S. Glacier 
National 
Park, Banff, 
Lake Louise. 
PLAS 
HIGHWAY 
to Fairbanks. 

6 weeks, ho- 

tel every night 

$756 to $786. 


EUROPE—Repeating a popular grand 
motor coach tour, steamship or air passage. 
78 COUNTRIES, 70 DAYS. $1298, all 
expenses. Be sure you see this itinerary 
before final plans. 


CALIFORNIA a 3 weeks circle tour from 
the East, private coach, 1 driver $298. 


WEST COAST TOUR ‘See America 
Tour’ a 6-weeks U.S. Tour $498. 


NEW ENGLAND-CANADA 2° weeks, 
features a 600 mile cruise, 3 days, nights 
on St. Lawrence River. $298-$320. 


NORTHWEST TOUR U. S.-CAN.-$230. 
RESERVATIONS—NOW; Check tours 


of interest, and send with name and address 
for free literature to 





Mrs. Daisy Dorsey 
Come travel with me. 


DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 





JOHN E. KeEeEFer, R. D. 
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We hear and read about champions, 
and join the crowd in singing Hurrah 
for these deserving winners of pen- 
nants, medals, and loving cups. But 
behind the shouting and clamor of 
victory, there are the good-natured 
voices of the hundreds who did not 
quite make it, wishing each other 
‘better luck next year’, and vowing to 
“keep fighting”. 

The voices of that battalion of losers 
who hold the props under the cham- 
pions, ring loud with congratulations, 
burying the sob of disappointment. 
IF it weren't for that gay good-natured 
throng of all the happy-go-lucky 
hopefuls that enter the contests for the 
sheer joy of “playing the game,” there 
would be no champions to crown. 
For only competition can produce a 
winner. 


Necrology 


NANNIE P. SMITH, teacher in Reyn- 
olds school, Philadelphia, for more 
than 20 years, November 26 


JAMES R. GILLIGAN, superintendent 


of schools, Dunmore Borough, 
Lackawanna County, since 1926, 
January 17 

FLORENCE A. DoYLeE, retired district 
superintendent of Philadelphia, 
whose school career began in 1898, 
January 18 

Francis M. Baker, principal of the 
James Alcorn elementary school, 
Philadelphia, from 1920 until his 
retirement in 1950, January 10 


JAMES N. Muir, 86, of Williamsport, 


former superintendent of Johns- 
town and Bethlehem, November 24 

Perry W. BEAN, supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching at State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg 

Nancy McConany, teacher in New 
Castle public schools before her, 
retirement, December 7 

Mrs. FLorENCE W. Woop, teacher 
in New Castle schools before her 
retirement, January 4 

Mrs. Marvin L. WEBSTER, teacher 
in James Rhoades and Overbrook 
elementary schools, Philadelphia, 
January 27 

1, Millers- 
burg, teacher in Upper Paxton 
Township, Dauphin County, for 20 
years before his retirement, Janu- 
ary 31 

Louis C. Doecp, Sr., teacher in 
Philadelphia schools for 37 years, 
the last 30 in Roosevelt Junior 
High School, before his retirement 
several months ago, January 27 
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.. transforming classroom cur- 

ricula to the colorful scenery 
and carefree vacation pleas- 
ures of the West 


Here’s howitis done: You simply 
send for our 72-page, illustrated 
book, WESTERN SUMMER 
TOURS, which contains a vivid 
portrayal of 8-to-21-day escorted, 
all-expense vacation tours. 


This popular vacation book will 
“transport” you to such fascinat- 
ing places as the Utah-Arizona 
Wonderlands; magic Yellowstone 
and the mighty Tetons; California 
and the wonders of Yosemite; the 
great, green empire of the Pacific 
Northwest, including the Cana- 
dian Rockies; Colorado and its 
majestic mountain peaks. 


Truly, a delightful metamorpho- 
sis—a foretaste of funful, mem- 
orable vacations. 


Book is yours 
FREE... 
mail coupon 






Department of Tours 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD E-66 q 
1 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 

Please send me free copy of the 1959 q 
edition of WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


Name. 





Address. 








City. Zone. State. 


a 
UNION 
PACIFIC 





ited.) 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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\ irs. JOHN E. Boyp, English teacher 
at Jay Cooke Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, until her retirement 
last June, teacher for 37 years, 
February 2 

\irs. ELEANOR ELcessor BLAIR, 
former English teacher at Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Febru- 
ary 4 

\fary L. McCartuy, Los Angeles, 
California, formerly of Oil City 
and Oakdale, teacher for 43 years, 
23 of which were in South Fayette 
Township, December 27, 1958 


Calendar 


March 15—Charter Day 

March 15-2 1—National Wildlife Week 

Viarch 26-28—Eastern Business 
Teachers Assn., The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 29-April 3—Annual Study 
Conf., Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 3—Midwestern Council for the 
Social Studies, Spring Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 

April 4—Spring Conf., Pa. Assn. for 
the Study and Education of the 
Mentally Gifted, Hershey Sr. H.S 

April 5-1 1—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 9—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 

April 9-11—Speech Assn. of the 
Eastern States, 50th Annual Conv.., 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City 

April 10-1 1—North Central Regional 
Conf., Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Detroit, Michigan 

April 10-11—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Convention, 
Central Dauphin High School, 
Harrisburg 

April 1 1—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H S., 
Abington 

April 12-18—National Library Week 

April 16-18—Tenth Anniversary Con- 
ference and Celebration, Pa. Assn. 
for Safety Education, Community 
Building, Hershey 

April 17-18—Pa. Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Lewistown High 
School 


April 17-18—Fourteenth Annual Pa. 


School Librarians Conference, State 
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THE ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


For Grades 1 through 6 


e Exciting child-experience adventures with rich, full-color 


illustrations 

e Specially planned lessons that meet individual differences in 
reading ability 

e A systematic presentation of skills, with a gradual and logical 
introduction of new words 

e Complete and easy-to-use Teacher’s Guidebooks 

e Numerous integrated teaching aids for each grade 


The Wonder-Story Books 


For Grades 1 through 6 


Folk tales, and legends, myths from the distant past. . .humor, ad- 
venture, magic. . .adapted for supplementary use in any reading 
program. Beautifully illustrated in full color with a simple vocabu- 
lary and story content all pupils love. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 














TRANS « EUROP EXPRESS 


INTERNATIONAL SC ie 








FAST! FREQUENT! 
FIRST CLASS! 


When you ride these smartly-appointed 
prestige trains you combine comfort and 
speed with a close-up view of Europe’s 
countryside. 





Trans-Europ Expresses link the major 
cities of seven European countries, provid- 
ing the fast schedules and luxury accommo- 
dations expected by a clientele accustomed 
to the world’s best. Gourmets delight in the 
fine Continental cuisine served on your zest- 
ful, restful journey. 


A T.E.E. train 
— France’s 

“Oiseau Bleu” 
runs from Paris 
to Brussels. 








Ride the T.E.E.’s and many other famous 
Continental expresses at no extra charge 
* with the new EURAILPASS .. . a history- 
. making achievement in travel convenience 
| — ONE ticket good for 2 months of un- 
limited railroad travel interchangeably in 
13 European countries . . . only $125. 


Passengers are served 
meals at their seats, 


For actual tickets and reservations before 
you leave home — see your travel agent. 


Fenn : 


Enjoy deep cushioned 
reclining seats. 


Dept. P-2, FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
"Please send me: 














N 
(1 Illustrated booklet = °°" NATIONAL 
“FRANCE” Address. RAILROADS 
{J Information on 
“EURAILPASS” City. State. 
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April 22-25—American Industrial Arts 
Association Convention, Long 
Beach, California 

April 23-25—Pa. School Counselors 


Teachers College, Kutztown 

April 18—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S., 
Beaver Falls 











BRYANT Teachers Bureau =. BRYANT 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. . D. Greuticn 


WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teacher’s Agencies 


Excellent School and College Positions Listed for September 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York — 41st Year 























TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will proms inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


4 block from the capitol. 











COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
42 Court Street JEfferson 8-5400 Morristown, N.Je 
Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 
William A. Busch 


Harry CG. Stuart 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


E. F. Maloney } 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. | Managers 








5-1745 
Kingsley { i9ae Personal Discriminating Service 

















TEACHERS—We have officially listed Seetente of _ splendid | sown: yaccen wince 

e. Why not investigat h us? Our many years of experience 
hirty years under tay oth management—give you expert guidance— 
Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 79th Year 
205 he ig Het sn ‘ST., er PENNA. 





Assn., Third Annual Conv., Milton 
Hershey School, Hershey 

April 23-25—Pa. Forensic and Mus ¢ 
League State Contests 

April 24-25—Student Education Assi. 


of Pa., State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

April 25—Pa. Council of Teachers «f 
Mathematics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

April 25-26—Pa. Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, Gettysburg College 

May 2—Annual High School Business 
Education Contest, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 4-10—National Music Week 

May 8-9—Pa. Art Education Assn _, 
Spring Conf., Education Building 
Harrisburg 

May 15-l6—State Convention, Pa 
Junior Classical League, North 
Hills H.S., West View, Pittsburgh 
29 

June 18-19—Conference of College 
Admissions Officers and School 
Counselors, Pa. State University, 
University Park 

June 21-25—National Conf., National 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 

June 28-July 3 
St. Louis 

September 4-5—Pa. Council of Teach- 
ers of English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

September 28-29—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

November 8-14—American Educa- 


—NEA Convention, 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 











tion Week 
ADAMS [xe 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 




















NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
‘Member National|Association Teachers’ Agencies” 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 











Nation-Wide 
We have good positions available at all times. A poor salary even though increased is still 
a poor salary comparatively. We know where the best places are. 
With no registration fee and no obligation until a position is accepted, you have nothing 
to lose. Try us to see what you can do to better yourself. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower N.A.T.A, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 

















mentary, high school, college and administrative. Concentrating on local and ine sain 

national service. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. Member NATA tite Today 

Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Established 40 years $4,000 — Positions $6,200 
ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 


service for teachers 
ALBERT as 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 














37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE cis 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us abou: yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


“COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 








When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Excellent Educational Opportunities in Teacher Educatio 

Bachelor of Science degree. Fourteen Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Colleges. Commonwealth teaching certificates fo, 
graduates. High caliber, experienced faculty with publ 
school and subject matter know-how. Demonstration sry9.-'; 
Excellent student teaching programs. Broad general st\).4: 

Many areas of specialization. Outstanding professione 
courses. Wide variety ef athletic, recreational, social, cu. 
tural opportunities. Placement service. Nominal cost: $70, 
per year for basic fee, room, board, laundry, activities fe . 
Acceleration possible through summer sessions. $11 er 
semester hour. For detailed information write to President: 


of Teachers Colleges listed below. 


< 
H 
3 
: 
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WASHING TON 


Pudge 
parts CALIFORNIA 
- / 


west 


Special Curricula President 
Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Michael Duda 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
Health Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Art Education Thomas R. Miller 
Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Business Education Ralph E. Heiges 
Health Education Norman Weisenfluh 
Health Education and Music Education Charles $. Swope 
bileges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 


COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 
, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 





